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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


OOD progress has been made with the Coal Bill 
Pee last we went to press. Part I1.—which 

effects, in a single clause, the reduction of 
maximum working hours from eight to seven and a 
half—was carried in Committee last week. The way, 
surely, is now clear for the ratification of the Wash- 
ington Hours Convention. On Monday, the Commit- 
tee proceeded to Part III., which sets up a National 
Industrial Board. Amendments from the Conservative 
benches, designed to weaken the representative 
character of the Board, and from the Clyde group, 
conferring upon the Board the power of fixing minimum 
wages, were resisted. The setting up of the Board, as 
constituted by the Bill, is admittedly a tentative 
measure. Its functions are limited to conciliation. The 
regulation oi wages, which would involve, in the coal 
industry, the creation of exceptionally complicated 
machinery, cannot, in present circumstances, be re- 
garded as practical politics. But—as Mr. Graham 
hinted—such regulation of wages can well, in due 
course, be grafted on to the proposals now put forward, 
when once their reorganization clauses have taken 
effect. 

* * * 

Reorganization, however, presents more thorny 
problems than those of hours and wages. As regards 
Mr. Graham’s “* new clauses ’’—discussion of which 
began on Thursday—agreement between the Govern- 
ment and the Liberals is in sight. The amendments 
drafted by the Liberal Parliamentary Party, which 
have been for some time the subject of informal dis- 


cussions, appeared this week on the Order Paper. Their 
effect is to strengthen the authority of the proposed 
Reorganization Commission, and to prevent—when 
concerns are amalgamated—the exploitation of arti- 
ficially created values, to the detriment of the public 
interest. There remains Part I. of the Bill, which deals 
with marketing schemes. Consideration of these, in 
the absence of Mr. Graham at Geneva, is postponed 
for a week. Negotiations, however, are proceeding. 
One alternative to statutory ‘** quota ’’ schemes is the 
control (by areas) of prices, and this possibility is, as 
we go to press, being carefully explored. But the 
difficulties of controlling prices, without controlling 
output, are notorious; and a line of compromise accept- 
able to all parties, and at the same time economically 
sound, has yet, perhaps, to be discovered. 
* - * 

The Prime Minister announced in the House on 
Wednesday the composition of the new Economic 
Advisory Council. It is a strong body, on which men 
of business predominate in numbers over the econo- 
mists, but the members have, we think, been well 
chosen, and most of them are capable of making a real 
contribution towards the elucidation of national 
problems. They fall roughly into four groups: busi- 
ness men, economists, scientists, and trade unionists. 
The two trade unionists, Mr. Citrine and Mr. Bevin, 
are probably the very best that could have been 
selected for this purpose. The scientists, Sir William 
Hardy and Sir Daniel Hall, both have great experience 
as intermediaries between Government Departments 
and the world of scientific investigation. Mr. J. M. 
G. D. H. Cole, and Mr. R. H. Tawney 
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may perhaps be regarded, in this connection, as 
primarily economists, though they all have other in- 
terests and activities. Sir Josiah Stamp is difficult to 
classify, since he is equally eminent as an economist 
and an industrialist, but he will be a great source of 
strength to the Council. Mr. W. R. Blair of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society stands, in a sense, be- 
tween the business men and the trade unionists. Sir 
Arthur Balfour, Sir John Cadman, Sir Andrew Duncan, 
Mr. Ernest Debenham, Sir Alfred Lewis, and Sir Wil- 
liam McLintock represent big business. The Council 
is, we gather, to get to work immediately, and some- 
thing good should come from it. 
* cam * 

The proceedings at the plenary session of the Naval 
Conference on February 11th were entirely devoted to 
a discussion of the submarine problem. Mr. Alexander, 
for Great Britain, and Mr. Stimson, for the United 
States, advocated the total abolition of the submarine, 
as a particularly costly weapon, of small defensive and 
great offensive value, susceptible of grave abuse in time 
of war. M. Leygues, for France, and Admiral Taka- 
rabe, for Japan, argued for its retention, as an essen- 
tially defensive weapon, of special value to the smaller 
naval Powers. The representatives of the British 
Dominions, with the doubtful exception of South 
Africa, supported the proposal for abolition. Signor 
Grandi stated that Italy retained an open mind on the 
subject. The most striking feature of the discussion 
was the unanimity of the delegates on the question of 
taking steps to restrict the use of submarines as com- 
merce raiders in any manner not strictly conformable 
to the laws of war. A resolution suggesting the pre- 
paration of an agreement for this purpose was tabled 
by the French delegation and referred to the First Com- 
mittee for action, together with an American 
resolution instructing the Committee to consider 
and report on three separate points—the abolition 
of the submarine, the regulation of its use, and 
the limitation of size of submarine units. Mr. 
Alexander made it clear that, in default of abolition, 
Great Britain would press for drastic limitation of the 
numbers and size of submarines, with a view to con- 
fining them wholly to defensive purposes. 

+ * ia 


On February 6th, Mr. Stimson issued a statement 
defining the general policy of the United States with 
regard to naval limitation. Its main points were as 
follows: Battleships: The United States and the 
British Empire to attain numerical parity at a reduced 
level, in 1931 instead of in 1942, by scrapping a number 
of units on both sides. Cruisers: The United States 
accepts the British proposal of 339,000 tons for the 
British Empire, including fifteen Cruisers of the 8-inch 
gun class; the United States to have 327,000 tons, in- 
cluding eighteen of the heavier type (as against twenty- 
one claimed by the United States in the course of the 
Anglo-American conversations); each Power to have 
the option of duplicating exactly the cruiser fleet of 
the other, by exchanging heavy cruisers for their 
equivalent in light cruisers, or vice versa. Aircraft 
Carriers, Destroyers, and Submarines: Anglo-American 
parity at the lowest possible tonnage; the operations 
of submarines to be restricted by international law 
(failing agreement on their abolition), so as to prevent 
them from attacking merchant ships without providing 
for the safety of passengers and crew. Mr. Stimson 
added that it is hoped to agree a ratio with Japan 
which will be varied, for different classes of ships; but 
that the American delegation did not yet feel it 
‘* appropriate ’’ to make definite proposals to France 
or Italy. 
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This was followed, next day, by the issue of a 
Memorandum by the British Government, repeating 
the British preference for limitation by categories, with 
a strictly limited right of transfer, and the proposal 
for abolition of submarines; but also putting forward 
important new proposals. They propose that Capital 
ships shall be reduced to the numerical level fixed at 
Washington within eighteen months from signature of 
the London Convention, and that all replacements 
under the Washington Treaty shall be postponed until 
1936. They add that their experts favour a reduction 
from 35,000 to 25,000 tons, and from 16-inch to 12-inch 
guns, and they themselves would like to see the capital 
ship ultimately abolished. They propose a reduction 
of about one-fourth in the Washington quotas for 
Aircraft Carriers, and reduction of units to 25,000 tons. 
They propose age-limits of twenty-six years for Capital 
Ships and Aircraft Carriers, and twenty years for 
Cruisers. Light Cruisers to be limited to 6,000 or 7,000 
tons; Flotilla Leaders to 1,850 tons; and Destroyers 
to 1,500 tons. Submarines, if not abolished, to be so 
restricted in size as to confine them to defensive pur- 
poses, and restricted in their use as suggested by Mr. 
Stimson. They add that a reduction in British 
Destroyer tonnage will depend on limitation of Sub- 
marine flotillas. Finally, they propose that any agree- 
ments arrived at by the Conference shall terminate in 
1936, and that a further Conference shall be called in 
1985, to consider their renewal or modification in the 
light of international relations. 

* . 7 


We comment upon the significance of these pro- 
posals elsewhere. The Americans have, however, 
added a supplementary proposal with regard to battle- 
ships which may land the delegates in a quagmire of 
technical controversy. They desire an option to scrap 
four existing battleships instead of three, and to build 
a modern battleship of the ‘‘ Rodney ”’ class, armed 
with 16-inch guns. This proposal suggests almost un- 
limited possibilities of wrangling. At the present time 
the American battlefleet mounts twenty-four guns of 
16-inch calibre, as against eighteen in the British 
battlefleet ; but this is compensated by the fact that the 
bulk of the remaining guns are 15-inch in the British, 
and 14-inch in the American ships. It is practically 
impossible, even with the assistance of ballistic tables, 
to say which armament, as a whole, is the more 
powerful ; for which reason they may be assumed to be 
practically equal. Experts are, however, quite satis- 
fied that the new American proposal would upset the 
balance of gun-power. This in itself is unimportant; 
but the fierce technical controversy the proposal may 
excite, if pressed, would not assist the harmony of the 
Conference. A large section of American public opinion 
seems to be against carrying the search for parity to so 
fine a point. 

7 * * 

The real fight will come, of course, when the Con- 
ference proceeds to discuss the actual figures at which 
fleets are to be fixed. It is reported that the French 
propose to ask for a global tonnage of 724,000 tons, to 
be reached in 1936. The existing French tonnage in 
battleships, cruisers, destroyers, and submarines is just 
under 470,000; the addition of sloops, minesweepers, 
and other types hitherto excluded from the discussions 
would bring it up to 515,000 tons. In ships built and 
building (deducting obsolescent vessels which will cer- 
tainly have disappeared by the time the vessels now 
building are completed), France has just over 550,000 
tons, or about 610,000 tons including the minor 
auxiliary types. Thus, even if the global tonnage pro- 
posed is to inelude the smallest craft, the figure said 
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to be proposed would represent a very substantial 
addition to French naval strength. We can only hope 
that France does not really intend to press for so para- 
doxical a ‘* limitation.”’ 

* * * 


The Dairy Mat has announced that there is ‘* a 
split in the inner councils of the Conservative Party,’’ 
and that Lord Beaverbrook will soon be leader in 
the place of Mr. Baldwin. These statements appear to 
be based on the rather inadequate foundation of a letter 
from Lord Linlithgow in Monday’s Times, calling for 
stricter discipline in the Party’s ranks :— 

‘**On Wednesday at the Coliseum,” writes Lord Lin- 
lithgow, ‘‘ Mr. Baldwin told us that if the Unionist Party 
is te win the next election there must be no desertion 
and no defaulters. Yet Mr. Amery, speaking at Birming- 
ham on Friday, claimed freedom to preach his faith in 
the desirability of taxing imported food. . . . It is much 
to be hoped that the Leader of the Unionist Party will 
make it plain that if Mr. Amery or anyone else intends 
to advocate food taxes ... he must do so from outsidé 
the official ranks of the party and at forfeit of his pros- 
pects of a seat in the next Unionist Cabinet.” 

This letter, and the superstructure built upon it by 
the Datty Mar have caused Mr. Amery to write a 
long explanation to Mr. Baldwin, whom he addresses 
as ** My dear Stanley,’’ the gist of which is that he 
has long advocated food taxes and means to go on 
doing so, but that he never, never will desert Mr. 
Baldwin. In a brief and somewhat chilly reply, Mr. 
Baldwin assures ‘* My dear Leo ”’ that ‘‘ I have always 
understood your point of view, and feel no doubt of 
your co-operation in the future as I have enjoyed it in 
the past.”’ Perhaps the most significant feature of the 
whole affair is that Lord Rothermere’s principal organ 
is now definitely running Lord Beaverbrook as a 
candidate for the Tory leadership. 

* * * 


In the Sunpay Times of this week there appeared 
a highly interesting article by Mrs. J. R. Clynes—based 
on ** the leap to death of the convict James Spiers as 
an alternative to the cat-o’-nine tails and the prospect 
of ten years’ penal servitude ’’—in favour of penal 
reform. Mrs. Clynes indicates that the type of justice 
that demands eye for eye, tooth ior tooth, is not the 
type which our modern society requires, and she goes 
on to advocate many excellent and practical proposals 
for the brightening of English prisons and the 
humaner treatment of criminals. At first sight it does 
not seem quite clear why Mrs. Clynes should adopt so 
roundabout a way of communicating with the Home 
Secretary, in whose power it is to initiate almost all 
the reforms she advocates; but no doubt by this time 
Mrs. Clynes has become an expert as to the best method 
of securing the attention of the Secretary of State. 

* * * 


Mr. Snowden broadcast an admirable address last 
Sunday to the United States and Canada. Every one 
of the Great Powers of the world, except Germany, 
was, he said, spending much more on armaments than 
it spent before the war. This was a sad commentary 
on the hopes that were entertained that an Allied 
victory would result in relieving the nations from the 
burdens of armaments. The nations of Europe were 
spending annually on armaments £520 millions. The 
annual cost of armaments was, however, but a small 
part of the burden which nations had to bear as a result 
of the policy of relying upon force for national security. 
As a British writer had said: ‘‘ War is the only game 
from which both sides rise the losers.”” Mr. Snowden 
ended with a really eloquent appeal to the nations to 
make an end of armaments and war. There was, how- 
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ever, one statement in his address, as reported in the 
Times, which we thought exaggerated :— 
‘* We have an income tax of 4s. in the pound and 

a super income tax running up to an additional 16s. in 

the pound.” ’ 

It is not quite so bad as that yet, but perhaps Mr. 

Snowden was making an intelligent anticipation of 

future Labour Budgets. 
* * * 

An important move in opposition to the raising 
of the school age in 1981, as proposed by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, has been made by the London County 
Council, the Chairman of whose Education Committee, 
Sir John Gilbert, is also Secretary of the Catholic 
Education Council. In preparing its triennial education 
programme, and in bringing before the Council pro- 
posals for the development of London educational 
service over a far longer period, the Education Com- 
mittee has refused to take into consideration the raising 
of the school age in London as a practical proposition. 
Among many minor reasons brought before the Council 
in the report of the Education Committee there were 
three principal grounds for opposition. To raise the 
school age before the ‘* bulge ’’ years for children of 
fourteen to fifteen (which would continue to 1935) would 
involve engaging an unnecessary number of unquali- 
fied teachers, and would involve a deal of wasteful 
reorganization on a large scale which would finally have 
to be scrapped. So far as London was concerned, the 
L.C.C. demanded that before there could be smooth 
co-operation between the County Council and the 
Board of Education the L.C.C. would have to be 
assured that the whole cost of maintenance allowance 
should be paid by the State. The Council also insisted 
that it should be informed of the maximum mainten- 
ance allowance payable in respect of children over 
fourteen. 

* * * 

The reflections on the Fascist system of public 
education in the Pope’s encyclical letter have been 
answered; but the reply has not been in the form 
generally expected. For the first time in its history 
the Fascist Government has answered a denunciatory 
statement in a diplomatic manner. Instead of opening 
the flood-gates of his vituperative eloquence, the Duce 
sent Signor Turati to the Vatican on an official visit ; 
simultaneously, or nearly so, modifying the curriculum 
of physical instruction for girls, to which his Holiness 
had taken particular objection. No official report of 
the conversation between Signor Turati and the Pope 
has been issued; but it is known that the Lieutenant- 
General of the Fascist Militia was most respectful in his 
demeanour. The Pope must be congratulated on an 
extraordinary achievement: he has spoken to the 
Fascist Government in the voice of the Gregories and 
the Hildebrands, and received a soft answer. 

* * * 

The Egyptian Parliament has given Nahas Pasha 
authority to negotiate a treaty with Great Britain on 
the basis of the recent proposals. This was satisfac- 
tory in itself, and more satisfactory still was the defeat 
of an amendment calling for discussion of the proposals 
by the Parliament before Nahas was given powers to 
treat. The Egyptian Premier will now be able to con- 
duct the negotiations unrestricted by any binding con- 
ditions imposed on him beforehand by the Egyptian 
deputies. Those who remember the debates and votes 
which usually preceded Zaghlul’s negotiations with the 
British Government will appreciate how greatly the 
temper of the Egyptian Parliament has changed, and 
while there is still a long way to go before a treaty is 
ratified, the prospects of a settlement look brighter. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE 
CONFERENCE 


HE Naval Conference is making progress. Public 
"aaa which was puzzled, and a little per- 

turbed, by the length of time spent on pre- 
liminaries, has been reassured by the striking concrete 
proposals contained in statements issued by the United 
States Delegation and the British Government, but, 
apart from those proposals, there is good reason to 
believe that the time spent on preliminaries has not 
been wasted, and that the daily discussions, by which 
the delegates have striven to reconcile or compromise 
their conflicting views on the methods of limitation, 
have laid at least the foundations of agreement. 

The preliminaries, indeed, were all important. 
Essential and urgent as is agreement between the 
British Empire and the United States, it was clear that 
an agreement on parity could never be translated into 
definite figures so long as France and Italy stood aside 
from the settlement, and the differences on method be- 
tween the ‘* Oceanic ’’ and ‘* Continental ’’ Powers 
were fundamental differences which bid fair to wreck 
the whole Conference. The discussions on the French 
** transactional proposals ”’ 
significant. 
steps 


were, therefore, extremely 
They resulted in three most important 
towards a reconciliation of the rival theses. 
First, it is clear that France is prepared to sign, in 
London, a convention, binding for a term of years, 
without awaiting further developments at Geneva. 
Secondly, while the French adhere to ** global ton- 
nage °’ as the fundamental basis of limitation, they are 
willing to accept, in practice, a limitation by cate- 
gories; by binding themselves to lay down, subject to 
a limited right of transfer, only so many ships in each 
class. Finally, the British and American delegations 
have accepted, in principle, the right to transfer ton- 
nage from one category to another, though they wish 
to impose narrower restrictions upon this right than 
the French propose. 

It is true that the French Press, in commenting 
with its usual acrimony on the British and American 
statements, suggests that they imply a return to the 
imposition of rigid, arithmetical ratios ; but these hasty 
comments rest on a misunderstanding which M. Tardieu 
will, no doubt, correct. Neither agreement on the 
details of transfer nor agreement on actual tonnage 
figures will be easily reached; but the problem has 
become one of bargaining and adjustment. The two 
sides have ceased to face each other across entrench- 
ments of irreconcilable formulas. 

The prospects of agreement have, undoubtedly, 
been improved by the suggestion in the British Memo- 
randum that the Convention should be terminable in 
1936, and be renewed, or modified, by another Con- 
ference to be held in 1935. This will make it much 
easier to combine, if necessary, a Three-Power Agree- 
ment, limiting tonnage in each category by definite 
ratios, with a Five-Power Agreement, limiting tonnage 
by specified building programmes. It offers a way out 
of the impasse presented by the Italian claim to 
de jure parity with France. It ought to modify 
the stiffness of all Powers in the discussion of actual 
figures. Finally, we believe it to be wise in itself. 
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The supreme object is to get an agreement that will put 
an immediate end to competitive building. After five 
years of freedom from naval competition, and of 
development in international co-operation, many 
problems that appear insoluble to-day may prove cap- 
able of solution, and much larger cuts in naval expen- 
diture may be possible without provoking a 
reaction. 

It is for this reason that the British Government’s 
proposal to postpone all Capital ship replacement to 
1936 seems to us much the most iniportant of the 
various Battleship proposals. So long as naval policies 
are still based on the possibility of war, provision must 
be made in naval programmes for a conceniraied fight- 
ing and covering force, without which cruisers dis- 
persed for trade defence could be snapped up, one by 
one, by an enemy concentration. Abolition of the 
present type of Capital ship, which the British Govern- 
ment regard as desirable, would not abolish the Capital 
ship’s functions, and whether these functions are to be 
discharged by 35,000-ton ships, or 25,000-ton ships, or 
10,000-ton ships like the ‘* Ersatz Preussen *’ (the most 
costly type per ton in the world’s navies), the provision 
of these ships involves expenditure additional to that 
required for vessels performing cruiser and _ fiotiila 
functions. It involves also a possible competition in 
new designs. Politically and financially, it is far better 
to retain the existing types, and to postpone replace- 
ments until 1936, in the hope of a further postpone- 
ment, which may carry us to a period when the sense 
of security, arising from the growth of international 
organization, shall have so far eliminated the fear of 
war that the bulk of the ships need not be replaced 
at all. 

Reduction in the existing number of units is 
another matter, and we cordially welcome the proposal 
made by both the British and Americans to scrap at 
once a number of ships that will bring them down to 
the standard to be reached, under the Washington 
Treaty, in 1942. We should like to see this reduction— 
if Japan will agree—carried still further. There will, 
of course, be difficulties, arising from the fact that the 
Washington Conference left the British Empire with 
twenty vessels to the American eighteen, as a compen- 
sation for the more modern type of the American ships, 
and also from the American proposal that the United 
States should be permitted to build a ‘** Rodney ”’ on 
condition of scrapping four older vessels instead of 
three. These are questions that might have let loose 
a storm of controversy and suspicion in 1927; in the 
atmosphere of this Conference they should prove cap- 
able of amicable settlement, especially as no other 
Power, except possibly Japan, is really concerned in the 
matter. 

With regard to Cruisers, the Americans have made 
a very big concession. The one question left open in 
the Anglo-American conversations—as between the 
two Powers, and subject to an all-round agreement 
being reached—was whether the United States should 
have eighteen, or twenty-one, Cruisers of the 8-inch 
gun class, as against the British fifteen. The Ameri- 
cans have now formally agreed to the lower figure, and 
the concession has been very well received in the 
United States. To those who followed the course of 
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previous discussions, and know how strenuously the 
American experts, and the American public, have 
always contended for the right to put the bulk of their 
cruiser tonnage into 10,000-ton ships, nothing could be 
more significant of the change in atmosphere between 
1927 and 1930. 

The practical importance of this concession lies 
mainly in the fact that it is on the American, and not 
on the British figure, that other Powers will claim to 
base their ratios. The Japanese continue to claim 
70 per cent. Mr. Stimson is understood to have offered 
them twelve Cruisers of the 8-inch gun class. This is 
a 66 per cent. ratio; but the Japanese object that it 
includes their four ** Furutakas ’’—ships of only 7,100 
tons, with an older type of 8-inch gun. We cannot 
believe that this point, which is obviously capable of 
adjustment, will be allowed to wreck the Conference. 

More serious is the fact that the French, who have 
put forward no definite figures as yet, do not recognize, 
in their ‘* transactional proposal,’’ a distinction be- 
tween the heavier and lighter cruiser types. The 
British, who will be tied down by a definite agreement 
with the United States—neither Power is likely to take 
advantage of the option inserted for the purpose of 
emphasizing the principle of parity—naturally insist on 
this distinction, and are prepared to contest any pro- 
posals for transfer from the lighter into the heavier 
category. They will be backed, unquestionably, by the 
United States and Japan, and while the French are 
likely to fight hard, the proposed short-term convention 
may smooth the path to agreement. 

The French, whose proposals include no limit on 
the size of individual units in the lighter types, are 
also likely to resist strenuously the British proposal to 
limit Flotilla Leaders to 1,850, and Destroyers to 1,500 
tons ; for they have already eight Flotilla Leaders built, 
and sixteen building, of between 2,000 and 2,500 tons. 
The Japanese may claim to class their 1,700-ton 
Destroyers as Flotilla Leaders; but some concession 
to the French will probably have to be made. 

The real crisis of the Conference, as is clear from 
the proceedings at the fourth plenary session, may 
come over the Submarine problem, which is far from 
being solved by the unanimous agreement on the 
necessity of a convention prohibiting the abuse of the 
submarine as a commerce raider. The British and 
American delegations, while they continue to argue for 
total abolition of Submarines, will have to recognize 
the impossibility of carrying the proposal against the 
opposition of France and Japan. They will attempt, 
however, to get a drastic limitation of submarine ton- 
nage, and to prohibit transfer from other categories 
into this class. The question is important, not only in 
itself, but because, as the British memora\dum points 
out, only a satisfactory limitation of submarine flotillas 
can permit substantial cuts in the existing British 
destroyer strength. 

This is, perhaps, the most serious issue before the 
Conference. Japan is claiming parity in Submarines 
with the United States and the British Empire, as an 
offset to her inferiority in surface ships. France is com- 
mitted to a very large programme of submarine con- 
struction, and French public opinion has an almost 
fanatical belief in the necessity of submarine strength 
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to French security. Like the Japanese, the French 
argue that the submarine is essentially a defensive 
weapon. The British delegation, with bitter memories 
of 1917, will be very hard to convince on this point, 
and the size and radius of the submarines which France, 
like other Powers, is building to-day, will give force to 
their arguments. No compromise on this matter can 
be reached without real good will and willingness to 
make substantial concessions on both sides. 

There are, indeed, a dozen points on which, if 
they stood alone, agreement would seem most unlikely. 
But the very multiplication of such points gives oppor- 
tunities of amicable bargaining. What is more impor- 
tant, all the Powers concerned have already made such 
big concessions, in principle or in detail, that it will 
not be easy for any of the Governments to go to their 
people with a confession that the Conference has broken 
down through their failure to go a little further along 
the road of common sense. 


MR. BALDWIN REAPPEARS 


FTER reading ‘* The House at Pooh Corner,” and 
Mr. Baldwin’s speech at the London Coliseum, I was 
dozing before the fire when I heard the sound of 
approaching singers. As they drew closer, I could clearly 
distinguish Mr. Churchill’s voice singing Pooh’s famous 
song :— 
‘“The more it snows 
(Tiddely pom), 
The more it goes 
(Tiddely pom), 
The more it goes 
(Tiddely pom), 
On snowing, 
And nobody knows 
(Tiddely pom), 
How cold my toes 
(Tiddely pom), 
How cold my toes 
(Tiddely pom), 
Are growing.”’ 


I say that Mr. Churchill was singing it, because he 
was singing the words by himself, but a lot of other 
people were joining in with the tiddely-poms, which, it 
will be remembered, were Piglet’s part. While I was 
wondering whether to tell them to go away, the singing 
stopped, there was a lot of whispering, and a timid knock 
came on my door. 

Before I could rouse myself to answer, the door 
opened and Mr. Baldwin stepped quietly in. 

** Hush,”? he said, ** I don’t want Beaverbrook to 
know that I have come to see you, or MacDonald either; 
each of them would think that I was intriguing against 
him.’ 

** Well, you weren’t very polite to the P.M. in your 
speech the other day,” said I. 

**QOh, that was only party clap-trap; we’re very 
friendly really,’ explained Mr. Baldwin. ‘* In fact, if I’m 
not to be Prime Minister myself, I think he’s the next best 
choice. We’re in almost complete agreement about 
politics when you come to think of it. We both want to 
leave things alone as much as our followers will let us. 
We’re both keen on peace abroad and peace in industry. 
We both trust Irwin; and we neither of us trust LI. G., 
though we’re very glad of his help when we get in a mess. 
In short, I think he’s a fine fellow, though I sometimes. 
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wish he wouldn’t sanctimonious in his 
speeches.”’ 

‘* Then why on earth,’ I cried, ‘‘ did you throw out 
that horrid slur about MacDonald and Lloyd George doing 
their best to help Shearer to wreck the Geneva Confer- 
ence? ”’ 

Mr. Baldwin looked rather ashamed of himself. 
‘* Isn’t that the usual party sneer?” he asked. ‘* They 
are always complaining that I’m not a good party man 
and don’t hit hard enough, so I was trying to live up to 
Winston and Birkenhead.” 

** Don’t you do it,” said I firmly. ‘* It doesn’t suit 
your style, believe me, and you’ll never do it well. If 
your party really want that kind of thing, they will get 
somebody who does it naturally. Your lay is the kindly 
English gentleman with his pipe and book. It’s won 
thousands of votes, whatever they may say, and if only 
you were content to sit quiet and smoke your pipe until 
the present Government have tied themselves into knots, 
you would be safe to get back again; whereas, if you go 
on with this Protection business you’ll be out for a 
generation.” 

** Do you really think so,’’ asked my visitor eagerly. 
** My instinct is to agree with you, but they keep trying 
to ginger me up, and telling me that I am surrendering 
the leadership to Max Beaverbrook, and saying that I must 
start something constructive. Besides, practically all my 
party except Winston are mad on Protection, and I rather 
believe in it myself.’’ 

** But, my dear fellow, you tried that stunt on the 
electorate in 1923, and got a pretty definite rebuff, and 
you said you accepted the verdict. You really can’t commit 
political suicide the same way twice.”’ 

** Don’t you think I might get away with it by call- 
ing it ‘a free hand for safeguarding ’? ’? asked Mr. Bald- 
win, doubtfully. 

** I’m sure you can’t,” said I. ‘* Remember you 
would have to go through a General Election. Think of 
L], G.’s questions : ‘ Do you want a free hand to tax raw 
materials?’ ‘Does that include iron and steel, and 
leather, and wool, and cotton (so as to give a preference to 
Uganda)?’ ‘Do you want a free hand to tax agricul- 
tural machines?’ ‘ You say you don’t propose to tax 
food; then what about the farmer?’ And all the time 
Beaverbrook will be going one better, and perhaps running 
candidates for your safest seats.’’ 

Mr. Baldwin shivered slightly. ‘* Well, what’s the 
alternative? ’? he asked. ‘* Winston would like to fight 
the next election on Russia, and India, and Egypt. But 
I don’t see much hope in another Red Letter election, and 
I can’t drag India into party politics, especially while 
Irwin’s there, and Austen agrees with the Government’s 
policy over Egypt and would have liked to have sacked 
Lloyd himself. The one thing I’m clear about is that I am 
not going to be driven out of public life by a couple of 
newspaper proprietors.”’ 

** I can’t see why you should try to choose the issue 
at all,”’ said I, ‘* Thomas’s failure, and the financial 
situation, and the Government’s blunders in general will 
give you much the most favourable platform; and probably 
you'll have to defend the House of Lords.” 

** That’s a gloomy prospect any way,”’ returned Mr. 
Baldwin. ‘* And don’t you see that all our rich supporters 
are getting cold feet about Labour taxation, and insist 
upon a constructive .. .” 

At this point he was interrupted by a noise outside, 
and again I heard Mr. Churchill’s voice, accompanied by 
a chorus of tiddely-poms, singing :— 


be quite so 
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‘‘The more that Snow— 
(Diddely den), 
Is forced to go 
(Diddely den), 
Is forced to go 
(Diddely den), 
On snowing, 
The colder toes 
(Tiddely ten), 
Those Tory toes 
(Tiddely ten), 
Of Labour's foes 
(Tiddely ten), 
Are growing.” 

** Do be quiet, Pooh,’’ said Mr. Baldwin (or was it 
Christopher Robin?), opening the door and stepping out. 
I hurried after him, and was just in time to see him 
walking off arm-in-arm with Mr. Churchill (or was it 
Winnie-the-Pooh?), saying affectionately, “‘ Silly old 
Bear.” 

PETER IBBETSON. 


THE POPE SPEAKS 


I. 
Prestroiie: sen hear much more of the claim of Roman 


OUT 


Catholic Schools than of the Church of England 

Schools for ‘‘ fair treatment.’? This is because Roman 
Catholic communities are well organized and because the 
Roman Catholic Church in England is growing in numbers. 
A political fashion has arisen which considers it tactical 
to accede to these Roman Catholic demands in the interest 
of ‘‘justice,’? without considering political expediency or the 
broader aspects of educational policy raised by the spread 
of Roman Catholic control over the development of young 
children. This fashion has its supporters in the Liberal 
Party as well as among politicians in other parties. It, 
therefore, becomes us to examine what is the Roman 
Catholic claim of ‘‘ fair treatment ”’ for its schools. 

This particular Roman Catholic demand is a part of 
the general propaganda of the Roman Catholic Church all 
over the world to press for more contro] in educational 
matters. ‘* Let it be loudly proclaimed, and well under- 
stood, and recognized by all,’’ writes his Holiness the Pope 
in his New Year Encyclical letter on Christian Education 
of Youth, ** that Catholics, no matter what their nationality, 
in agitating for Catholic Schools for their children, are not 
mixing in party politics, but are engaged in a religious 
enterprise demanded by conscience.”? Everywhere, in all 
manner of forms this well organized and centrally con- 
trolled agitation of a religious minority is to be found. 
Roman Catholics obtain key positions on the educational 
committees of most local authorities. Little bodies of 
Roman Catholics, particularly in new housing estates, work 
as industriously, if not more industriously, to form new 
Catholic schools in their localities and get them placed 
upon the rates, as they would work to found new Catholic 
churches. In the last general election, overtired priests 
carefully copied out official questionnaires and ingenuously 
handed them over the platform to be answered by innocent 
political candidates; later congregations everywhere were 
informed of the answers given, and millions of Catholic 
voters were in this way swayed from one party to another 
to secure the interests of the Roman Catholic Church. In 
Manchester a new crisis has now arisen; the Roman 
Catholic community there, rather than lose control of its 
adolescent children, has refused to co-operate in reorganiza- 
tion under the Hadow Report. So active is this ubiquitous 
Catholic minority that few papers dare to print articles 
which criticize the Roman Catholic Church; and very few 
political candidates dare to answer Roman Catholic ques- 
tionnaires unfavourably. Its power as an organized poli- 
tical unit is analogous to that of the Trade Unions, and 
a large part of the prestige which the Roman Catholic 
demand has accumulated in England can be attributed to 
the organized pertinacity with which on all occasions it is 
voiced. 

Against this claim for further support of Catholic 
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education, it should be borne in mind that Roman Catholic 
Schools are already very generously treated by the State. 
Large grants are made to Roman Catholic Elementary and 
Secondary Schools—the only conditions being that the 
Roman Catholic Church shall provide buildings which at 
one time have been approved by the Board of Education, 
and that Inspectors shall be admitted to the schools. As 
a result of a liberal interpretation by the Board of the 
Balfour concessions of 1902 a great many new schools have 
sprung up to meet the demands of the increasing Roman 
Catholic population. In 1928, the State contributed no 
less than £62,000 towards the education of Roman Catholic 
teachers in training colleges, eight out of nine of which 
are for women teachers. Moreover, these expenditures by 
the State are far more profitable to the Roman Catholic 
Church than is generally realized. The Burnham Scale of 
salaries paid with State aid to elementary and secondary 
school teachers such as nuns, who often belong to those 
religious communities which exact from their followers a 
method of living in which high salaries are superfluous, 
frequently tend, no doubt, to provide incidental subsidies 
for the Roman Catholic Church. There can also be no 
doubt that one of the primary aims of Roman Catholic 
Schools is not education but the production of a large 
number of Roman Catholic priests and teachers. 

The insistent policy of the Roman Catholic Church in 
using (1) its political influence on a national scale to force 
ever more generous concessions from the State, (2) its local 
influence to impede such reforms as the raising of the 
school age unless its demands are fully conceded, draws 
attention to a wider aspect of this problem. Is the State 
wise in continuing to subsidize a militant minority, so 
remote from the practical affairs of everyday life that it 
will sacrifice all other political considerations—and even the 
educational rights of its children—for the fanatical pur- 
pose of maintaining Roman Catholic Schools in contrast to 
State Schools? Is it not a rash proceeding for Great Britain 
to undertake on a wholesale scale the subsidized repro- 
duction of the educational system prevalent in Spain, 
Poland, and Portugal, without occasionally looking back 
to review the type of instruction to which the Pope attaches 
so much importance, in the light of what it is most desir- 


able for children to know upon entering the modern 
world ? 


II. 


There has up to now been great difficulty in assessing 
the Roman Catholic aim in education. The Roman Catholic 
demand in recent years has been partly hidden by the 
larger problem of dealing with inefficient Church of Eng- 
land Schools. Moreover, the Roman Catholic Church has 
found it convenient to put forward this demand, not in 
terms of its general or ultimate aim, but in terms of “ fair 
treatment,’? and of the safeguarding of “‘ the rights of 
parents.’”? There has until recently been a tendency to 
evade the discussion of the ethics of a Roman Catholic 
educational training. His Holiness the Pope has now, 
however, issued a challenging Encyclical on education, by 
the aid of which Roman Catholic educational aims can be 
conveniently contrasted with more general aims. 

The sophistries, by which his Holiness, for political 
reasons, endeavours to distinguish between the ** natural ”’ 
rights of parents and the State and the “* supernatural ”’ 
rights of the Church need not trouble us here. In another 
part of the Encyclical the Pope does not mince words: “* it 
is necessary,”? he writes, ** that all the teaching and the 
whole organization of the school, and its teachers, syllabus, 
and text-books in every branch, be regulated by the Chris- 
tian spirit, under the direction and maternal supervision 
of the Church; so that Religion may be in very truth the 
foundation and crown of the youth’s entire training; and 
this in everv grade of school, not only elementary, but the 
intermediate and the hicher institutions of learning as 
well.’’* 
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Apart from the desire of his Holiness that a large 
amount of school-time shall be apportioned to Roman 
Catholic instruction, his main concern in this Encyclical 
will be more apparent to heretics than to Roman Catholics. 
His Holiness, in his anxiety that education for Roman 
Catholic children shall be retained under the control of 
the Roman Catholic Church, is agitated in the main by 
fears concerning two problems peculiar to modern educa- 
tion. These he states in terms so medieval that even 
reactionary educationists in England will scarcely be able 
to read them without levity. ‘* False also and harmful,” 
declares his Holiness, ‘** is the so-called method of * co- 
education ’ . . . founded upon naturalism and the denial 
of original sin . . . upon a deplorable confusion of ideas 
that mistakes a levelling promiscuity and equality for the 
legitimate association of the sexes.’’ It is doubtful whether 
Sir Gregory Foster, or any of the heads of our provincial 
universities where very young men and women are co- 
educated during what his Holiness calls ‘* the delicate and 
decisive period of formation, that, namely, of adolescence,’’ 
would agree that there is such serious ground for alarm at 
the extent to which promiscuity is spreading among their 
adolescent students. Nor can there be held to be any 
sign that in our secondary and central schools experiments 
with co-education are being pushed forward to an extent 
which endangers adolescent morality. So far as this 
country is concerned, and, we guess, so far as most coun- 
tries are concerned, the Pope’s fear for adolescent morality 
arises out of the resources of his own imagination; while 
in his additional comment that ‘‘ in gymnastic exercises 
and deporiment, special care must be had of Christian 
modesty in young women and girls, which is so gravely 
impaired by any kind of exhibition in public,’? we detect 
an attitude towards the healthy exercises of young people 
that is much more likely to encourage a falling away from 
the standards his Holiness so much admires than the 
common-sense attitude adopted by the young people them- 
selves. 

The other problem which agitates the Pope is the 
tendency to give to adolescents accurate knowledge which 
may help them to face, free from superstitions, the kind of 
sex problems which no growing human being can altogether 
evade. This the Pope refers to ‘* as that most delicate 
matter of purity of morals.’? The methods by which the 
delicate matters are managed, presumably in those publicly 
supported schools from which Roman Catholic children in 
all nations are to be protected, are described by his Holi- 
ness as ** foolhardy initiation and precautionary instruction 
for all indiscriminately, even in public.’? Children, under 
the present State School system which is not Roman 
Catholic, are wantonly exposed, the Pope believes, to 
temptations, so as ‘‘ to harden them against dangers.”’ 
Such a picture, even if it bears a slight resemblance to the 
** new morality ’? which some credulous people believe is 
being heartlessly imposed upon the unwilling workers of 
the Soviets, does not describe conditions in the State-aided 
schools in England or in any other European country. 

An authoritative pronouncement such as _ this 
Encyclical, broadcasted to the whole world from the 
Vatican to substantiate the argument for State subsidized 
Roman Catholic Schools in all countries, can only be re- 
garded with genuine alarm by those who read it with any- 
thing like objective detachment. In the first place it 
becomes clear that the Roman Catholic Church is deter- 
mined (in spite of other political considerations) to utilize 
the full force of its political influence everywhere to pro- 
mote among its members, by means of education, a docile 
submission to superstitious religious beliefs of a kind which 
are rarely taken seriously by those who have been given 
complete freedom of intellectual development. In _ all 
Roman Catholic Schools, education is to suffer for the 
benefit of faith; which means that in State-aided Roman 
Catholic Schools certain aspects of the teaching of history, 
science, literature, medical, and moral knowledge are to be 
suppressed in order to preserve medieval tradition. But 
ty equiv children with emotional barriers against the 
ehsarption of anv kind of knowledge is liable, in a hustling 
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world, to saddle these children as adults with such serious 
initial incapacities for readjustment to the circumstances 
of modern life as to endanger their ability to control their 
own careers and happiness. We talk much in these days 
of the unnecessary difficulties which growing young people 
have to face because of the conduct of ‘* possessive ” 
parents, but surely there is no possessiveness comparable 
to the organized tyranny of the Roman Catholic Church over 
the intellectual and emotional development of her chil- 
dren. And when this tenacious jealousy is seen to be 
based upon a glaring over-emphasis of the necessity for 
maintaining a prurient ignorance of sex, it is time we recon- 
sidered the wisdom of continuing to subsidize by State aid 
a vast community in our midst holding those beliefs which 
the Pope regards as fundamental to salvation from 
** original sin.”’ 


R. G. RanpDALL. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


N the last issue of these notes approval appears to be 

expressed to the proposition that ‘* this country would 

derive great benefit from the full volume of Empire 
Free Trade.’’ In this sentence the word “* Free ”’ should 
be omitted, and ‘* Erimus ”’ hastens to make the correction 
lest haply he be taken for a volunteer in a Crusade to 
which he has conscientious objections. 


* * - 


When Mr. Graham agreed that the discussion of 
Part I, should be postponed to the end of the Committee 
stage of the Coal Bill he went a long way to conciliate 
Liberal opposition, and towards the final salvation of his 
proposals. But, incidentally, he provided the Tories with 
a grievance that will keep them happy for weeks. They 
had not been consulted, they said; they were not ready 
with their amendments to Part II.; Mr. Graham had gone 
to Old Queen Street ; the Government had gone to Canossa; 
Parliament was going to the dogs, &c., &c. Real incon- 
venience to any mortal soul there was none. Enough time 
has passed since Second Reading for the drafting of all 
the amendments that parliamentary ingenuity could suggest, 
and the issue on Part II. is a peculiarly simple one. Yet 
Sir P. Cunliffe-Lister and Mr. Churchill raged, and 
imagined vain things in the way of obstruction which 
shocked Mr. Maxton’s orderly and constitutional soul. 


7 * * 


But all this was quiet tea-party conversation com- 
pared with the rage developed by Mr. MacDonald against 
Another Place later in the evening. Certainly the Peers 
had behaved in an exasperating manner. Knowing time 
to be of the first importance in the passage of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Bill, they made up their minds to use 
their delaying power to force at least one amendment 
against the will of the Commons. The Prime Minister 
was wise enough to give way, and might have been even 
wiser to do so without fuss or fury. 


* * 7 


After all, as long as a Revising and Suspending 
Chamber keeps its place in our Constitution, it will natur- 
ally attempt a little revising and suspending from time to 
time just to keep its hand in. And the propriety of its 
action in any particular case depends not upon techni- 
calities of privilege, which are often waived, but upon the 
subject matter of the intervention. If the Peers had in- 
sisted upon their own version of the fourth statutory con- 
dition, or even on a one-year time limit, preventing some 
clauses from operating at all, the challenge would have 
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been a serious one. It was known, however, that an 
amendment extending the time limit to 1933 would be 
accepted. Nevertheless, Sir Herbert Samuel, mindful, no 
doubt, of *‘ old unhappy far-off things and Budgets long 
ago,’’ joyfully volunteered for the part of Second Murderer, 
while Joe Devlin vindicated the general principle that there 
is no such thing as *‘ a private foight ’? with Irishmen 
about. The defence of the Lords was conducted by 
Winston, of all people. But there is nothing he enjoys so 
much as fighting old battles over again—from the other 
side. 
* * * 

Most of Wednesday was occupied by Miss Wilkinson’s 
resolution in favour of closer commercial relations with 
Russia. In this Parliament she has held under severe 
restraint the debating powers which were so conspicuous in 
Opposition. The luck of the ballot here gave her an oppor- 
tunity of which she made excellent use. It was remark- 
able that, in spite of the Russophobia so actively fostered 
in scme quarters, no direct attempt was made to negative 
the resolution, and the vote was taken on an amendment 
which remained obscure right up to the division, which 
defeated it. The repudiation of pre-revolutionary debts 
was naturally dwelt upon by Sir E. Hilton Young and 
others, but, so long as the Soviet punctually honours its 
own contractual obligations, it may be doubted whether its 
credit is seriously affected by this factor. Dr. Burgin made 
an interesting contribution from his experience and know- 
ledge as an international lawyer. 


* * * 


It was unfortunate that the interposition of some 
Private Bills seriously cramped the time for the discussion 
of the plight of the Depressed Heavy Industries. Major 
Colville, however, had time for a really outstanding speech, 
the solid merits of which were fully appreciated by those 
who most strongly disagreed with his conclusions. Mr. 
Pybus found himself in the unfortunate position of having 
to deliver a maiden speech in little more than five minutes, 
but displayed enough vigour and ability in that limited 
space to establish a position at a single blow. 


* _ * 


Mr. Dunnico provided a sensational beginning to the 
Committee stage of Part II. of the Coa] Bill by ruling all 
the Opposition Amendments out of order. 

‘* Did you Say all? O hell-kite! All? 

What, all my pretty chickens ... at one fell swoop? ”’ 
But the “ hell-kite,”” if a revered Deputy Chairman may 
be so described without breach of privilege, relented so far 
as to admit a manuscript amendment embodying the essen- 
tia] principle of the ‘* spread over’ as a permissive alter- 
native by agreement to the 7} hours day. The argument 
for the ** spread over ” is two-fold : first, that it is really 
a more convenient arrangement for the miners, and, 
second, that the resulting elasticity would ease the 
economic effect on production costs. On the first the 
unanimously adverse opinion of the miners’ representatives 
was decisive: on the second, it did not appear that the 
saving could be substantial enough to make up for the sus- 
picion and resentment which would be aroused among the 
men. The debate was aptly described by Mr. Ben Turner 
as ** pleasant, courteous, and examinative,”? and its stars 
were Mr. Hartshorn, Sir H. Samuel, and Sir R. Horne. 


* * * 


The Omnibuses Bill on Friday was ostensibly a private 
member’s show, but the Minister of Transport soon took 
control, and expressed the determination of the Govern- 
ment to resist the deletion by the Upper House of Part V. 
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of the Road Traffic Bill, with which the measure under 
discussion roughly coincided. Mr. Morrison’s powerful 
speech and the possibility of a real battle between the 
Houses made the chief interest of the debate, which was 
unfortunately so protracted as to shut out the Slaughter 
of Animals Bill altogether. It may be suspected that some 
of the later passengers on the Omnibus deliberately kept 
it waiting in order to hold up the flocks and herds in the 
rear. 
* * * 

Discussion of Part III. of the Coal Bill was neither 
pleasant, courteous, nor examinative. Indeed, a most un- 
necessary amount of heat was engendered by an amend- 
ment to give representation to non-political Unions on 
the National Council. From a practical point of view 
there was little to be said for the proposal; but Socialist 
speakers nearly succeeded in making a case for it by the 
extraordinary vindictiveness which they displayed against 
the Spencer Union, And they quite succeeded in helping 
the Tory opposition to waste a large slab of the Govern- 
ment’s precious time. Even when Mr. Graham had per- 
sonally requested that a vote might be taken, two members 
of his own party rose to continue the debate. And on a 
later amendment other Socialists actively incited Mr. 
Smithers, who may be a fanatic, but is certainly no 
abstructionist, to read out at length the names and Unions 
of the members of the Trades Union Council. Mr. Kennedy 
is an excellent Whip; but he must wish at times that he 
was a Scorpion. For, clearly, it is hopeless to expect 
Opposition members to pay more regard to the Govern- 
ment’s time-table than is shown by its own supporters. 

ERIMUS. 


HAVE YOU HEARD THIS ONE? 


‘When my friend Lord Bridgeman attended the 
Geneva Conference upon Naval Disarmament, the 
leaders of both Oppositions allied themselves in this 
country with Mr. Shearer.”’ 

Mr. Baldwin at the Coliseum. 


WHEN the Leader of the Gentlemanly Party 
Makes a statement that may strike us with surprise, 
We assume that one so honest, bluff, and hearty, 
Would not act upon conjecture or surmise ; 
Yet we know of nothing queerer 
Than his tale how Mr. Shearer 
Had MacDonald and Lloyd George for his allies. 


Yes, Lloyd George, it seems, upheld him in insisting 
On the urgent need for navies to expand; 
And MacDonald was behind him in resisting 
Ev’ry move towards agreement that was planned. 
In each low intrigue one traces 
For preserving naval ‘“‘ races,” 
Both the Opposition leaders took a hand. 


Yet we cannot quite recall their propaganda : 
Did they plead for bigger navies in the Main? 
Did they sell the Press official memoranda? — 
Did they fight against concessions, tooth and nail? 
Were we all asleep and dreaming, 
That we never saw them scheming 
For the Three-Rower Naval Conference to fail? 


Or does Baldwin, when he waves the Tory banner, 
Feel himself, at times, entitled to eschew 
The “‘ proceeding in a gentlemanly manner ” 
(As the witness hoped the Senators would do)? 
For we’ve heard of nothing queerer 
Than his tale of Mr. Shearer, 
And we’d think it queerer still if it were true! 


MacF.eEcxnoe. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE QUOTA: A SUGGESTION 


Sir,—In your article on the Coal Bill in the issue of 
February 8th you write of the quota schemes as 
‘** obnoxious,”’ as tolerable only if ‘‘ established under a time 
limit, on the understanding that they shall be replaced as 
soon as possible by schemes for compulsory amalgamation.”’ 
With your general thesis that a regulated output, if regu- 
lated solely in the interests of the inefficient majority of 
producers, will do little but fleece the consumer I have no 
wish to quarrel. But I would suggest that it is by no means 
necessary that a quota scheme should work in this way. 
The Five Counties scheme has assigned standard tonnages 
to pits on the basis of the actual output of the undertaking 
in some earlier year selected by the individual member 
undertaking. Such a method might easily lead to all the 
abuses which you mention, in particular to the creation of 
valuable rights in favour of otherwise worthless under- 
takings. But it is by no means necessary that this should 
happen if the quota is based upon some other index. 

May I suggest an alternative basis for standard ton- 
nage? The costs of production of individual undertakings 
are known for the whole period since the introduction of the 
present method of wage ascertainment in 1921. Let each 
undertaking select (as in the Five Counties scheme) the out- 
put of any one of the last seven years as the base from 
which to calculate its standard tonnage. Apply to this 
tonnage a correction obtained in the following way. Take 
the whole output of coal raised by the undertaking at a 
profit since the beginning of the wages ascertainment, plus 
nine-tenths of all coal raised at a loss less than one shilling, 
plus four-fifths of all coal raised at a loss greater than one 
shilling but less than three shillings, plus three-fifths of all 
coal raised at losses greater than three shillings. Discover 
the proportion that the total of these figures bears to the 
total of coal raised, and apply the consequent percentage to 
the tonnage in the selected year. Thus an undertaking 
which had raised all its coal at a profit would have the 
whole output of its selected year as its standard tonnage. 
On the other hand, one which had got its entire output at 
a loss greater than three shillings would have three-fifths 
of its output in the selected year as its standard tonnage. 
Where almost all pits had made losses, and the sum of 
the standard tonnages so obtained was less than the prop- 
able ouput of the district, an equal percentage addition 
might be made to all standard tonnages. 

The standard tonnage obtained thus would form the 
initial standard tonnage for the first year’s working. In all 
subsequent years the standard tonnage of an undertaking 
would be half its standard tonnage of the previous year, 
plus half its actual output in the previous year, this last 
multiplied by the ratio of the sum of the standard tonnages 
of the district to the actual output of the district. The 
latter correction is, of course, necessary in order that the 
total of the standard tonnages may not diminish during a 
year in which the whole district is working below capacity. 
Suppose, that in a year in which the total allocated output 
of the district is 75 per cent. of the sum of the standard 
tonnages, an ‘undertaking whose standard is 1,000,000 tons, 
and whose quota is therefore 750,000 tons, actually produces 
840,000 tons (as the result of quota purchases), then in the 
next year its standard tonnage will be 


1,000,000 100 840,000 
ais. Came ee tons, that is, 1,060,000 tons. 
ys 75 2 


An. undertaking of 200,000 tons standard, which sold its 
quota and produced nothing would in the second year fall to 
100,000 tons standard. Thus the standard tonnage of 
efficient undertakings would progressively increase, that of 
inefficient undertakings progressively disappear. In years 
of good trade the quota might be allowed to rise to 110 per 
cent. of standard tonnage before restrictions were removed, 
so that more efficient pits working nearer to capacity might 
either increase their output or sell their quotas to the less 
efficient pits with the greater reserve capacity, thus recoup- 
ing themselves for purchases of quotas at other times. 
This scheme possesses, I think, two virtues. First, the 
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efficient undertaking receives a higher initial standard ton- 
nage than the inefficient. Secondly, the merely parasitic 
quota-seller will be quickly eliminated. I attach no great 
importance to the various coefficients which for purposes of 
illustration I have used. It would need more information 
than is at present available to determine the proportions of 
the tonnages got at various losses which should rank for 
the purpose of determining the standard tonnage. The 
determination of the coefficients would be a matter of nego- 
tiation and adjustment. The figure must be sufficiently 
large to be fair to an owner who is being compulsorily 
deprived of a possible source of income. While it is, no 
doubt, theoretically possible to pass an Act entirely depriv- 
ing owners of the right of exploiting their property 
inefficiently, to do so on too sweeping a scale is outside 
practical politics. On the other hand, the presentation of 
valuable rights to owners of derelict mines is an act of 
charity which neither the purpose nor the recipient would 
endear to the coal-consumer. Some such scheme as I have 
outlined would, I venture to think, provide the solution. 
But it is a solution which would require to be embodied in 
the Act. Even if the voting powers within the Executive 
District Boards are to be on the basis of tonnage, and not 
of mines or undertakings, it would be in practice impossible 
for the minority of efficient owners to impose such a scheme 
on the majority of small and inefficient owners, without 


outside assistance.—Yours, &c., AusTIN ROBINSON 


Cambridge. 
February 11th, 1930. 


LIBERALS AND THE COAL BILL 

Sir,—Political strategy must always be a weigtity con- 
sideration in the counsels of every party; yet I doubt 
whether any extraneous consideration can justify a single 
Liberal vote for the third reading of the Coal Bill, no matter 
how it may be amended. 

The purpose of the Bill is compulsorily to shorten work- 
ing hours at the expense of the industrial or domestic con- 
sumer, either enhancing the present price or preventing a 
fall. There is no other means by which the objective can 
be gained if a Treasury subsidy is barred. If the Bill passes, 
coal will quite certainly sell at a higher price than it need 
do if the men were permitted to continue working as at 
present. 

No substantial justification for this abnormal restriction 
of the work of a single class has been offered. It has not 
been shown that their work is unhealthy. On the contrary, 
even when nine and ten hours were worked, the vital 
statistics, accidents included, compared favourably with the 
average of other occupations. Miners’ earnings, now 
averaging 9s. 7d. per day, are better than those of millions 
whose hearths would be taxed to secure this half-hour’s 
remission of work. The injustice of the thing is flagrant. 

In pressing the statutory restriction of the hours of 
these strongly organized adult workers, so well able to 
secure for themselves the best terms which trade conditions 
permit, the Miners’ Federation has served the interests 
neither of the nation nor, in reality, of the men. Good 
mines have been shut down and left to flood rather than 
permit the men to spend another half-hour underground in 
getting from the shaft to a distant working face, the men 
added to the unemployed list, and compelled to seek a new 
home. Yet, left to their free choice, few men would refuse 
to put in eight or even nine hours where it can be shown to 
be necessary to keep a pit at work and save their jobs and 
their homes. 

The reform really needed is the repeal of the whole of 
this restrictive legislation, and such a change of temper in 
trade-union management as will enable the men of any pit 
freely to decide for themselves how long it is worth their 
while to work, at least when longer hours are the only 
means of making their work profitable. 

The so-called rationalizing *’ of mines is 
broadly national] standpoint the most ‘‘ uneconomic 
possible. 


se 


from a 
’ policy 
It simply means concentrating on the richer mines 
and abandoning the poorer ones. The temporarily reduced 
cost of production so obtained will be dearly bought (at the 
descendants) by t 


: 


expense of our he premature 


| exhaustion 
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of the great natural endowment of our coal deposits, and 
largely offset by the heavy expense of needlessly transferring 
and rehousing tens of thousands of workers.—yYours, &c., 
OSWALD Earp. 
24, The Chase, S.W.4. 
February 8th, 1930. 


“HER PRIVATES WE” 


Sir,—It is pleasant to be criticized as frankly as one 
criticizes, and your correspondent, Mr. Kimber, deserves full 
marks for having guessed my sex correctly, and almost 
guessed my age. (He says: ‘ Reading the bilge in this 
review one would almost think it written by some girl just 
out of her ‘teens when the war ended.’’) But the remark 
which Mr. Kimber read as throwing doubt on the correct- 
ness of a military detail in ‘‘ Her Privates We ’’ was never 
written with that intention. I said that Bourne was always 
being urged to take a commission and always refusing it. 
It was obvious why he was always being urged, and no 
reader of the book could doubt his ability to make a good 
officer. I was aware that educated and efficient privates 
were constantly being taken out of the ranks to become 
officers, but I thought this fact about Bourne worth mention- 
ing for two reasons. In the first place, it was the main con- 
necting thread in the story, and as a connecting thread, 
rather a weak one. In the second place, I—and possibly 
others—had been led to expect by the way in which the 
book was described that it gave the ordinary private’s view 
of the war. In actuality it was the view of a man better 
educated and better off than the ordinary private. But as 
the experience of such a man I never doubted that ‘‘ Her 
Privates We’ was a faithful account of the facts. I found 
Bourne a slightly irritating person, but when [ said that 
he was ‘‘a modest, pleasant, resourceful hero,’’ I was not 
casting aspersions upon either him or other privates. I was 
merely describing his good but somewhat limited character. 

As to the experiences described in this and in many other 
war-books, no civilian can read them without feeling the 
deepest horror for what was suffered by those on active 
service, and the deepest admiration for their courage and 
endurance. At the same time, it is possible to write a book 
that is ‘‘ naif and well-meaning’ about even the Somme, 
and if ‘‘ Her Privates We’’ reminds me of Bairnsfather I 
cannot pretend that it reminds me of Tolstoy, however great 
my admiration for our troops. Parts of the book, as I said, 
seemed to me well-written and interesting. But I thought 
that there was no comparison between it and the last part 
of ‘‘ The Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man,”’ or ‘ All Quiet on 
the Western Front,” or ‘‘ A Farewell to Arms.”’ 

Your correspondent’s suggestion that ‘real books ”’ 
should be sent to ‘‘ somebody who knows what he is talking 
about ’’ is apposite to my remark, in the current number 
of THe NaTION, that serious novel-reviewing is becoming a 
journalistic anomaly. Mr. Kimber reads an account of the 
war which matches his own experiences, it pleases him, and 
a review of the book—which I have to treat as a novel—is 
‘‘ bilge.’ No doubt the same thing happens with other 
readers and other types of ‘‘ real books.’’ [I have just 
finished reading Miss Norah Hoult’s story of the married life 
of a dipsomaniac. Since I am neither married to a dipso- 
maniac nor a dipsomaniac myself, this book should never 
have been given to me to review. All the wives of 
dipsomaniacs will write to THE NaTIon and say what a bad 
reviewer I am, and what a wonderful book it is, and how 
‘* the reading of it is about the only reward they'll ever get ” 
for marrying a dipsomaniac. To meet this demand for the 
criticism of real books by those who know would mean the 
reorganization of all novel-reviewing. Logically, it would 
necessitate for every paper a reviewing staff of drunkards, 
crooks, murderers, fornicators, and perverts, as well as 
many other persons of less unconventional habits and 
experiences. And even then historical novels would be left 
out, as only the dead could review them adequately. It 
would multiply the labours of literary editors, but if the 
public wants it, it must be done. But, of course, for the 
paper, it would scarcely work out as cheap as employing 
one donkey to do the lot.—Yours, &c., 


Lyn Li. IRVINE. 
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EMPIRE FREE TRADE 


Sir,—Your article on Empire Free Trade laments the 
possibility of the Conservative Party adopting Empire Free 
Trade because ‘“‘ it would endanger the movement towards 
freer trade in Europe.” 

As there are four tariff walls in the Europe of 1930 to 
one in the Europe of 1914, and as the Beaverbrook policy 
would establish the largest Free Trade area that ever 
existed, it is perhaps pertinent to ask: (1) What on earth 
does your contributor mean by this ‘“‘ movement towards 
freer trade? ’’; and (2) how can the establishment of real 
bilateral free trade among one-third of the peoples in the 
world be more threatening to the Free Trade cause than a 
system of free imports enjoyed by 45 millions of the earth’s 
inhabitants and exploited by all the others?—Yours, &c., 

GEORGE EDINGER. 

The Bath Club, 

34, Dover Street, W.1. 
February 8th, 1930. 


[(1) By ‘‘ the movement towards freer trade in Europe ” 
we meant, of course, the Economic Conference of 1927 and 
the efforts which are being made to follow it up; (2) the 
outcome of Lord Beaverbrook’s crusade is far more likely 
to be the erection of tariff walls round Great Britain and 
the Crown Colonies than ‘‘the establishment of bilateral 
free trade among one-third of the peoples in the world.’’— 
Ep., NATION.] 


THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION 


Si1r,—In his letter which you published on January 18th, 
Mr. Francis Birrell! complained of the crowding at the 
Royal Academy and the unsuitable architecture of the 
galleries ; and he suggested the need of a large loan gallery, 
for which the Government might find space, and which 
‘‘ would save organizers from being at the mercy of the 
churls of the Academy.” 

On reading this I wrote privately to Mr. Birrell, with 
whom I had some acquaintance, telling him plainly what 
I thought of this public abuse of the members and officers 
of the Royal Academy, which I considered a stupid breach 
of the decencies of discussion, especially as he had adduced 
no reason for it, and had not troubled to inform himself 
through me, as he might easily have done, of the Academy’s 
position in the whole matter of these jointly arranged 
exhibitions. 

In your issue of February ist he complains of the 
severity of my comment, and ‘‘returns once more to the 
gist of his letter.’’ But what he does is to put some questions 
on points he did not mention before ; and, without waiting 
for the information that he now appears to seek, he insists 
that ‘‘ the conduct suggested by the first two questions may 
reasonably be termed churlish.”’ 

I do not understand this method of argument: but if 
you, sir, are interested to know, I beg to inform you that 
the Royal Academy receives no rent for the use of its 
premises, but makes a charge to cover expenses of lighting, 
heating, cleaning, staff, and rates. The apportionment of 
174 per cent. of the profits is a recognition by the Committee 
of that very obligation, to which Mr. Birrell alludes as laid 
upon the Royal Academy by King George III., of promoting 
the arts of design. With the profits obtained from exhibi- 
tions—its only income—the Academy has to maintain its 
free art schools and library, its galleries and offices, with 
all the necessary staff and equipment. It might, indeed, be 
urged that, in view of these continual and onerous duties, 
and of the essential contribution that the Academy makes to 
the holding of these loan exhibitions, its share in the profits 
should equal that of the other beneficiaries—the National 
Art Collections Fund and a similar fund in the country 
whose art is represented.—Yours, &c., 

W. R. M. Lams, Secretary. 

Royal Academy of Arts, 

Piccadilly, London, W.1. 

February 6th, 1930. 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Sir,—Mr. Clutton-Brock makes the following assertions 
about National Savings Stamps issued to minors:— 

(1) The holder cannot touch the money for five years. 

(2) The full complement of stamps has to be purchased 

before they have any value at all. 

(3) The money would belong to the children. 

The truth is (1 and 2) stamps, few or many, may with 
fourteen days’ notice be cashed at full value, and (3) the 
parent receives the money in the case of a minor, and the 
department has no concern with its expenditure. 

The period of six (not five) years named on the 
certificate (not the card) indicates the time which will elapse 
before the certificate, costing sixteen shillings, will attain 
the value of a pound. The certificate may be cashed with 
accrued interest at any time. The design of the stamp is 
of importance only as a matter of book-keeping, and has no 
reference either to nationalist sentiment or superstition. The 
whole arrangement is extremely beneficial to persons of 
small means, no expense to the saver is involved, the interest 
is liberal, the security impregnable.—Yours, &c., 

HON. TREASURER OF A SAVINGS ASSOCIATION. 


* PLAYFAIRIZING”’ 
Srr,—Thus writes ‘‘ Omicron ”’ :— 


‘““Sometimes he is Playfairizing, e.g., the unnecessarily 
mannered demeanour of Miss Iris Baker and Miss Margery 
Binner.”’ 

It might be a melancholy satisfaction for me to learn 
that from my vile body a new verb has sprung, but I know 
that ‘‘ Omicron ”’ intends no compliment, and were it so it 
would be misplaced. 

For I am no more responsible for this ‘‘ demeanour ”’ 
than he is, as he might have gathered for himself had his 
critical enthusiasm led him to the unusual length of reading 
his programme. 

Its sole begetter is a distinguished author and master- 
producer, who invariably knows what he wants and sees 
that he gets it. 

‘‘Omicron’’ may continue to be certain that he knows 
better, but he must, please, coin a new verb for his 
readdressed reproaches. 

Quite seriously, this stumbling into well-worn clichés, 
which as in this case have no foundation, surprises and 
even shocks me a little. We poor players have to be more 
careful than that. 

Granted that he might easily have misunderstood the 
programme, surely a critic who cannot differentiate between 
two such totally different methods as Sir Arthur Pinero’s 
and mine might be inclined to a little modesty in condem- 
nation. 

As for Mrs. Tidman’s sleeveless evening dress, no lady 
of social position at that date ever wore anything else! 
Your critic will find Puncu of the period full of gibes at 
bare backs and bare arms.—Yours, &c., 

NIGEL PLAYFAIR. 

Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, W.6. 


[‘‘ Omicron’’ writes: ‘“‘I meant no disrespect to Sir 
Nigel Playfair, but there is a style in production associated 
with his name, and I think this may usefully be given a 
wider application than the actual productions for which he 
is responsible. I have, however, looked again at the pro- 
gramme and find that ‘‘ Nigel Playfair presents ’’ the play, 
while there is no reference to Sir Arthur Pinero, or anyone 
else, as the producer. As to sleeveless evening dresses, I 
stand corrected.’’] 


THE ROMAN INDEX 


Sir,—Mr. Leonard Woolf seems to fall into the same 
error (if it really is an error) that I have often done in 
thinking the Index refers to all Roman Catholics. I have 
been corrected for this by Roman Catholics in England, 
who tell me there is no Index for English Roman Catholics. 
It would be very interesting to know why a Church that 
calls itself universal should discriminate between its 
followers in different countries, also whether England is 
the only one so privileged.—Yours, &c., J. A. B. 
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THE HISTORY OF FLOGGING 


“ UDGES and Chairmen of Quarter Sessions,”? so we 
Beni recently in a well-known daily paper, “ are 
unanimously in favour of the ‘ cat’ as a check on 
violent crimes.’? After such a pronouncement what more 
was to be said? If it had been the judges alone the case 
might have been different, for judges, after all, are but 
paid officials, and the official mind is rarely in favour of 
penal reform; but when it appeared that the Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions, those independent country gentlemen, 
those typical products of the English soil, had united with 
the judges to demand the continuance of this penalty, our 
spirit almost quailed. It is true that in other countries they 
seem to get on quite well without flogging their prisoners. 
In France, and in Germany, in Swizerland and Italy, in 
Norway and Sweden, and in the greater part of the United 
States—in all the States except Texas and Delaware—the 
punishment of flogging is unknown, and it has not yet been 
shown that in all those countries epidemics of garrotting 
frequently occur. But here, it would seem, human nature 
is different. Here, unless we flog our prisoners, at least 
now and then, violent crime will rage unchecked. The 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions have said so. And yet as 
we looked back on this old controversy—for the practice 
of flogging in England has behind it, as they say, a long 
history ; we were inclined to ask whether at any stage of 
the discussion the attitude of these gentlemen—the Chair- 
men of Quarter Sessions and their friends—if they had 
been able to express it, would have been very different from 
that which they now adopt; or whether they might not 
always have said that the infliction of this penalty—how- 
ever ugly, however cruel, however degrading it might 
appear, was an essential part of our English civilization ; 
was indeed, as an Archbishop once observed of the flogging 
of Chinese coolies, a regrettable necessity. And it is pos- 
sible, of course, that they would have been right. For 
necessity, as we all know, has much to answer for. But 
considering the matter calmly now, and in the knowledge 
of those old debates—which were often far from being 
calm—we may wonder what sort of necessity it was that 
could justify some of the things that were done. 

Take, for instance, the descriptions of floggings in the 
Army, as they were practised little more than a hundred 
years ago. ‘“* Rascals, lobsters, bloody-backs,”’ cried the 
rude American mob, as our soldiers marched into the 
market-place of Boston in the year 1770; and there have 
been those who believed that the golden age, as you might 
say, of British discipline came somewhere about that time. 
** Discipline,’”? exclaimed General Porter, in the House of 
Commons on March 13th, 1812, ‘‘ discipline had been 
getting milder and milder ever since 1775 ”’; but it must be 
confessed that for at least twenty years after this, and 
even at the time when he was speaking, we should most 
of us find it difficult to discover in what its mildness con- 
sisted. 

** When I entered the Army in 1798,” wrote a well- 
known general, looking back on his early life, ‘‘ infliction 
by the cat-o’-nine-tails was the ordinary and general 
punishment for every offence, great and small, only varied 
as to the amount according to the different degrees of 
culpability, but always the lash ’”? (Minute of Lord William 
Bentinck, of February 16th, 1835). 

And General Sir Robert Wilson in his autobiography 
has described the daily scene in Flanders at that time :— 

‘The halberds were regularly erected along the 


lines every morning, and the shrieks of the sufferers 
made a pandemonium from which the foreigner fled with 
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terror, and with astonishment at the severity of our 
military rule.’’* 


At that time the discretion of the Courts Martial as to the 
amount of the sentence was entirely unlimited, and though 
many of the sentences were, no doubt, comparatively mild, 
there were others of an astonishing severity :— 


‘* When I first joined the Regiment,” said Lieutenant- 
Colonel Booth, in his evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1836, ‘‘ corporal punishments were very frequent, 
and men were tied up to receive 500, 600, and 800 lashes ; 
it was a very common thing to witness them.”’ 


General Napier, in his book on Military Law, is even more 
explicit :— 

‘* When I was a subaltern,’’ he writes, ‘‘ I frequently 
saw 600, 700, 800, 900 and 1,000 lashes sentenced by 
regimental courts-martial, and generally every lash in- 
flicted....I then often saw the unhappy victim of 
such barbarous work brought out from the hospital three 
and four times to receive the remainder of his punish- 
ment, too severe to be borne without danger of death 
at one flogging. . . . On these occasions it was terrible 
to see the new tender skin of the scarcely healed back 
laid bare to receive the lash. .. . The feeling of horror 
which ran through the ranks was evident, and all 
soldiers know the frequent faintings that take place 
among recruits when they first see a soldier flogged.” 


If the man had strength enough to bear the whole of his 
sentence at one bout, he was, no doubt, comparatively 
better off, though the impression made on his comrades, 
who were drawn up to witness the execution, was not less 
horrible :— 


‘*Men are frequently convulsed and screaming dur- 
ing the time they receive from one lash to three hundred 
lashes, and then they bear the remainder, even to eight 
hundred or one thousand lashes, without a groan ; they 
will often lie as if without life, and the drummers appear 
to be flogging a lump of dead raw flesh. Now I have 
frequently observed that in these cases the faces of 
the spectators assumed a look of disgust; there was 
always a low whispering sound, scarcely audible, issu- 
ing from the apparently stern and silent ranks... . 
This low and scarcely audible sound spoke aloud to 
my mind that the punishment had become excessive ; 
that the culprit had disappeared and the martyr had 
taken his place.’’ (Napier’s ‘‘ Military Law’”’ (1837), 
pages 159-60 and 163-4.) 

It is clear then that even as a deterrent these punishments 
were sometimes overdone, but generally the impression 
which they made on the spectators was regarded as their 
main advantage :— 

‘* When a regiment is turned out for the purpose of 
witnessing a punishment,’’ said a sergeant of the 1st 
Foot Guards, ‘‘ it has a great effect upon some men... 
for they faint. I have seen two or three men faint in 
the course of a punishment.” 

He was asked if the fainting was produced by the sight of 
the man’s back :— 


‘* Yes,” he said, ‘‘and by the man’s cries. 
cries are as distressing as the sight.’’t 


His 


But in spite of the necessity of deterring men from 
crime there were officers in the Army—a small minority, 
no doubt, but not therefore the less distinguished—who 
were always opposed to such punishments, though it was 
difficult and even impossible for most of them to make 
their opinion heard. There was Lord William Bentinck, 
for example, who in 1835, when Governor-General and 
Commander-in-Chief in India, exposed himself to severe 
criticism by his Order prohibiting flogging in the Indian 
Army; and Major-General Napier, C.B., from whose book 
we have already quoted; and Major Fancourt, afterwards 
a Member of Parliament, who on a Court-Martial had 
proposed that a sentence on a soldier convicted of in- 
subordination should be limited to 150 lashes, and was 
told : ** You must not make a joke of the Service ”’; and 








* Quoted by Trevelyan, “ History of the Nineteenth Century,” page 86. 
+ Report of Royal Commission on Military Punishment, 972-3. 
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a few others whose names have been forgotten. There was 
also a certain John Shipp who, after joining the Army as a 
drummer-boy, had risen at last by his long service and his 
distinguished bravery in the Indian wars to be a Lieutenant 
in the 67th Foot, and who after his retirement from the 
Service, described in a pamphlet which he called a ‘* Voice 
from the Ranks ”’ some of his early experiences :— 


‘‘ From the very first day I entered the Service as 
drum-boy, and for eight years after, I can venture to 
assert that at the lowest calculation it was my disgust- 

s ing duty to flog men at least three times a week... . 

When the infliction was ordered to commence, each 

drum-boy in rotation was obliged to strip for the pur- 

pose of administering twenty-five lashes, slowly counted 
by the Drum-Major, with freedom and vigour... . After 

a poor fellow had received about one hundred lashes, 

the blood would flow down his back in streams, and fly 

about in all directions with every additional blow... 
so that I have found my clothes all over blood .. . and 

have looked as though I had just emerged from a 

slaughter-house. . . . What the flogging in Newgate or 

Bridewell may be I do not know, but this is military 

flogging.”’ 

It is not surprising to read that a man who had been 
subjected to this torture was generally, in Shipp’s opinion, 
so ** degraded and dejected ’”? that he was never again 
worth anything as a soldier. A flogged man, he said, was 
a lost man. But though (in 1882) the practice of flogging 
had considerably abated since Shipp first entered the 
Army—** thanks to the advocates for its total abolition ” 
—still the cries for mercy were to be heard, so he said, 
from the ranks of almost every regiment, especially those 
which were abroad. 

After the reading of portions of this pamphlet by 
Orator Hunt, one of the leading Radicals of the day, in 
the first reformed Parliament of 1832, Sir John Hobhouse, 
the Minister, announced that with the consent of the Judge 
Advocate and Commander-in-Chief he had succeeded in 
having the new articles of war so drawn up that the 
greatest number of lashes that could be inflicted by a 
Regimental Court-Martial was reduced from three hundred 
to two hundred, and by a Garrison Court-Martial from five 
hundred to three hundred. It was one of the first 
important steps in Army reform. P. M. 

(To be continued.) 


THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION—VII* 


HOSE who, like the present writer, were young 

students of art in the days when Morelli’s name 

resounded nearly as loudly as Freud’s does to-day, 
felt compelled by that writer’s fondness for the Lombard 
school to master the characteristic peculiarities of its 
many tiresome and mediocre painters, of Bernardino 
dei Conti, Marco d’Oggiono, Boltraffiio, Cesare da 
Sesto. I doubt if any less magnetic a_ personality 
could have made us work so hard at so uncongenial a task 
for, though perhaps none of us dared say so, I am sure 
we were always thoroughly bored by the typical masters of 
the Lombard school with their heavy, doughy modelling 
and pasty ‘* carnations ’? and would-be Leonardesque sen- 
timent. Coming back to them now with the insolence 
of old age I can pick and choose without hesitation or 
modest deference. I can at least venture to say how bad 
I think Ambrogio di Predis’s Portrait of a Man (No. 321) 
is, with its masque modelled as though it had been 
stamped out of a flat disc of thin material, with its 
desperate attempt at sentiment and pyschological subtlety ; 
how tight, dull and wooden Boltraffio’s modelling is and 
how monotonous his colour, how appallingly vulgar that 





*Mr. Roger Fry’s previous articles on the Italian Exhibition have 
appeared in our last six issues, and we shall publish another next week. 
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exuberant genius Gaudenzio Ferrari, in short, how little the 
greater part of the Lombard school adds to our spiritual 
life. 

But, on the other hand, I find myself a good deal more 
interested in one or two painters than I used to be when 
I tried to swallow them all. Most of all, perhaps, in Foppa, 
who undoubtedly tended to become clumsy and bloated in 
his forms in later life, but whose earlier works are full of a 
very genuine feeling. His little Crucifixion (No. 268), 
dated 1456, is a relatively early work—he was twenty-nine 
when he painted it. It shows him influenced both by 
Jacopo Bellini and by Mantegna. In spite of the rather 
incomplete understanding of how to place his figures in 
the landscape and how to construct that, his very genuine, 
painter-like feeling comes out in the broad, simplified 
modelling of the nude which, for all its clumsiness, is so 
much more plastic than Mantegna’s. The rich, low-toned 
colours are admirably held together in a very definite and 
expressive harmony. His little Madonna (No. 261) has his 
peculiar, warm, rich tonality, and though there is already 
a certain leaden viscosity in the drawing, the main volumes 
are clearly held and beautifully related in the picture space 
with its charming motive of the flower decorated window 
which appears in the dark recess behind the figures. But 
perhaps the most remarkable of the pictures here attributed 
to him is the profile ‘‘ Portrait of a Senator ’? (No. 330), 
from Fonthill. These profile portraits with the face cut 
out on a dark background were particularly affected by the 
Lombard painters. In their innocence they appear to have 
thought that God had given man a profile on purpose to 
help them with their job. For the profile offers at once 
that kind of intricacy of line out of which a decorative 
pattern can be easily constructed—an intricacy deplorably 
lacking in other views of the head. If now some pattern- 
like details can be found in the headdress and brocaded 
coat of a lady or the goldsmith’s work of a chain or badge, 
the picture is plain sailing. You have your likeness and an 
agreeable decorative panel with no trouble but that of good 
craftsmanship, and that was the common heritage of 
everyone down to the bottom of the class. But the profile 
which seemed to be Ged’s free gift to the artist is a snare 
and a delusion. The moment an artist becomes able to 
seize form in its bigger relations the profile becomes for him 
an almost desperate venture. The foreshortened planes 
which give the simple-minded artist the idea of an easily 
rendered continuous line are seen to be of a quite desperate 
elusiveness, and it needs all the skill of a Piero della 
Francesca to place such a head free in the atmosphere; to 
unstick it, so to speak, from the surface of the panel. Now 
nearly all these Lombards are content with a handsome 
decorative description of the sitter’s silhouette—it has at the 
least the same value as one of those black silhouettes cut out 
in paper. But this portrait is of quite a different kind. It is 
solid and felt in relief, for all the apparent flatness of the 
modelling. It is not thin and tight like Boltraffio’s and 
de Predis’s, but rich and generous in its matiére. And the 
colour harmony of the pale luminous flesh with the dull 
reds and browns is a definite discovery. If this be not by 
Foppa I do not well see what other Lombard painter could 
have painted it. For it is no mere description of recorded 
facts, but a vital creation. 

Perhaps less instinctively a painter than Foppa, 
Bramantino (Bartolommeo Suardi) had a more strikingly 
original and captivating personality. The Philemon and 
Baucis from Cologne (No. 303A) is apparently quite an 
early work, full of awkward and rather laboured drawing 
and uncertain proportions, but showing the strangely 
original and definite qualities of Suardi’s vision. We see 
his love of spiky, angular forms in the bare tree and his 
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wilful assertion of a formal pattern in the diamond made 
by the gable and the knotted table cloth. He is evidently 
a man who will demand licence to get what he wants said. 
His ** Ecce Homo ”’ (No. 220) gives us at once his measure 
and his relation to his greater master Bramante, for though 
not a copy of the latter’s overpowering ‘* Ecce Homo ” in 
Milan, it is sufficiently based on it to show this. Bramante 
was one of the great central masters akin to Signorelli, but 
with a greater poignancy of feeling, whilst Suardi here shows 
himself as pushing that poignant intensity to the verge of 
hallucination. The background with its lunar frozen 
asperity makes us think of Jerome Bosch’s nightmares or 
of Baudelaire’s nights of *‘ horror and blasphemy ”’ (‘* Or 
il n’est pas d’horreur au monde qui surpasse la froide 
ecruauté de ce soleil de glace ”’). 

The same visionary quality, the strange, unbalanced 
and hypersensitive mentality, but just kept within bounds 
by an exquisite taste are seen in the little Flagellation (No. 
264) (under the heading Bianchi Ferrari, but corrected in 
a note to Bramantino), which is probably an earlier work. 
Here the extravagantly elongated forms, the distorted 
skulls, the unearthly but delicate harmony of subdued slaty 
blues and greys, the microscopical minuteness of drawing— 
see the thorns amid which the Saint to the right stands, 
and St. Jerome’s lion—which reminds one of the work of 
the insane—all these are characteristic of a man for whom 
the world of inner vision in its remoteness from the normal, 
its perfect coherence, and its minute precision nearly 
obscures the world in which life must proceed. But there 
‘was something in him that held on to ordinary reality and 
in his later work we miss the note of exasperation, though 
he remains to the end a creator of improbable but un- 
deniably authentic visions. His spidery forms are cor- 
rected so violently that they acquire an almost bloated 
inflation, but his general design becomes more logical and 
has a classic ease and amplitude, as, for instance, in his 
grand altarpiece of the Ambrosiana. Bramantino is 
assuredly one of the most fascinatingly unexpected per- 
sonalities of the transition to the high Renaissance. 

Rocer Fry. 


VANESSA BELL 


T is some years—about six, in fact—since the public 

has had an opportunity of seeing many of Mrs. Bell’s 

paintings hung together, so that her exhibition, which 
opened last week at the London Artists’ Association 
(Cooling Galleries, New Bond Street) is an artistic event of 
considerable importance. ‘‘ She is reported to be ‘ the 
most considerable painter of her own sex now live.’ 
Berthe Morisot, Marie Laurencin, Vanessa Bell—such is the 
stereotyped phrase which comes to mind when her name is 
mentioned,’’ says Mrs. Virginia Woolf in her foreword to 
the catalogue. And indeed, what other important names 
among those of the considerable painters of her own sex 
alive—or dead—can one mention? Vigée le Brun, Rosa 
Bonheur, Angelica Kauffmann, Mrs. Dod Procter, and 
Laura Knight? Feminine comment on the modern move- 
ment in painting, as on any other movement, is, after all, 
of more than merely stimulating value, and the fact that 
Mrs. Bell is a vital participant in the preoccupations of the 
movement makes her work still more important. That 
she is such a participant, and that her work may have 
unforeseen effects on the conventions which stil] hem in the 
activities of her sex, must naturally be forgotten in 
attempting any valuation of her painting for itself, but it 
is significant that her work is widely acclaimed already as 
of more than transitory value. 
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One says that these things ‘* must be forgotten,’’ but 
it is difficult to forget the quality in Mrs. Bell’s pictures 
which strikes one with the greatest force on entering the 
gallery. Nobody can look at a painting and forget every 
other painting he has ever seen, and since we have all 
looked at paintings, and since they have nearly all been by 
men, we can hardly be blamed if our judgment of Mrs. 
Bell’s | work, even after rigorous cleansing, remains 
coloured by our knowledge. And why not? For the 
essence of her work is in its feminine quality, superimposed 
as it is on the results of her wrestling with formal relations 
and their significance, unhampered, or at any rate unin- 
fluenced in result, by the spectacular, the illustrative, or 
the all-too-human-for-the-sake-of-it. The subtle delicacy of 
her painting is, perhaps, the most characteristic thing 
about it, but it bears scrutiny only because it is united to 
a hard-won but inevitable solidity of objects: and the 
scintillating quality of her paint is the more remarkable on 
account of its opacity. The objects are not coloured, the 
colour is a part of the form. 

This preoccupation with colour as a means to form, or 
perhaps more justly with colour and form as a united end, 
is evident in the painting of a boy ‘* Wading ” (No. 15), 
which is more immediately endearing if less enduring in 
its appeal than the smaller ‘* Nude ” (No. 16) next to it, 
which has an elegant compactness simply and forcefully 
stated. It has also a more definite unity than some of Mrs. 
Bell’s figure painting—the junctions of form ‘“ follow 
through ”’ in a more satisfying way than, for instance, in 
the ‘* Sketch for a Composition ” (No. 7), which is, how- 
ever, very pleasing in its own way. She evidently com- 
poses with difficulty, but always seems to succeed finally 
with simple and effective means; and in the still-life paint- 
ings and the portrait of the Hon. Edward Sackville-West 
(No. 14) in particular one feels that it is just these simple 
means and no others would achieve the desired result. 

There is a glow about the walls of the exhibition which 
is pleasing, and a feeling of unostentatious assurance which 
is convincing. 

JOHN PIPER. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


‘Charles and Mary,’’ Everyman Theatre, Hampstead. 


ISS JOAN TEMPLE has drawn sympathetic por- 
M ceca of Charles and Mary Lamb without siding 

unduly with her subjects, or, what is still more 
important, allowing them to side unduly with themselves. 
These are the first things that strike one on seeing the new 
play at the Everyman Theatre, and having said them one 
feels that there are only details left to mention. The pro- 
logue and epilogue, perhaps, add little to the play either 
as part of the narrative or part of the drama; the second 
act is rather aimless, as though extraneous means were 
necessary to hold the attention, and the appearance of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge whet the appetite for more of 
them and then fail to satisfy it; but the writing has a 
restrained conviction, and is admirably free from man- 
nerisms. If characters are introduced because they 
** actually happened,”? they are never unrelated to the 
central idea, or quite without interest in themselves. The 
inevitable tragedy in the lives of the brother and sister 
together is caught and grows naturally. Mr. Peter Ridge- 
way and the author, as Charles and Mary, are satisfactorily 
at one throughout, accepting their troubled existences with- 
out fuss. Mr. Andrew Leigh as George Dyer is commend- 
ably funny, and Mr. Harold Scott as Mr. Lamb, senior, 
commendably self absorbed. The production is simple and 
effective. 


‘The Command to Love,’’ Arts Theatre. 


** The Command to Love ” (just produced at the Arts 
Theatre) was written by two Germans, adapted by two 
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other Germans, and finally revised (and perhaps bowd- 
lerized) for English consumption by Mr. Bernard Merivale. 
The scene is laid in an imaginary capital, where questions 
of high politics depend on the successful or unsuccessful 
amours of military attachés with the wives of foreign 
secretaries. Hence the play has nothing to do with life, 
being essentially Viennese, Parisian, or whatever is the 
correct word for this particular form of unreality. Perhaps 
the original play, very lightly and brilliantly acted, might 
have been as amusing as a dozen other plays exactly like 
it, though even so, it must have been rather vieur jeu. 
In its English revision, very heavily and slowly acted, till 
at times it even appeared a serious criticism of diplomacy, 
it proved as tiresome an entertainment as anyone could 
see, and reminded one generically of those clumsy 
‘** adaptations from the French,’’ which used to be so loved 
by managers. There is no point in adapting, revising, and 
producing farces like ‘* The Command to Love.”’ 


“All Fit,’’ Victoria Palace. 


*‘ All Fit”? is an unpretentious and far from dis- 
agreeable revue at the Victoria Palace, which I enjoyed 
more than many elaborate entertainments. I could wish 
Miss Nellie Wallace had had rather more amusing words 
to say. But then she was on the stage almost the whole 
time, and I found her very gay and enjoyable, though I 
could not live quite in that world of uncritical ecstacy 
which was inhabited by the rest of the audience. But as 
an inconceivable creature on the pillion of a motor-bike or 
as an elderly married woman intoxicated in her home, she 
was equally vivacious and incredible. The young man, 
who was her chief support, danced, played, and sung with 
a peculiar charm. There was also a good turn by an old 
gentleman of seventy who had lived very happily by send- 
ing his wife out to work. Still it would have been nice 
to have blue-pencilled the ‘‘ book ” a little. 


“ Almost a Honeymoon,” Garrick Theatre. 


Mr. P. G. Wodehouse creates young men who talk as 
no young men, sane or otherwise, ever talked. So does 
Mr. W. W. Ellis, the author of this farce. But Mr. Wode- 
house’s young men acquire, in some extraordinary way, a 
sort of inhuman humanity of their own; their vocabulary, 
though limited to a few hundred words of one syllable, 
covers a multitude of meanings : whereas when one of Mr. 
Ellis’s characters says that the hot iron with which his 
manservant is treating him for stiff neck is ‘* awfully 
beastly painful,’? the words mean no more than “ painful,’’ 
and are not funny. They certainly evoke laughter, but 
only from those members of the audience to whom 
physical pain in others is a good joke, and whose sense of 
humour rests on the grosser forms of juvenile cruelty. This 
is just the sort of play that was sure of success during the 
war, when people went to the theatre to take their minds 
off a common calamity. Nowadays we all have our indivi- 
dual worries, and mine, at any rate, are not of a kind to 
be assuaged by plays which consist of a succession of jokes 
that are as feeble as those of the ** magazine programme ”’ 
itself. It is conceivable that the play could be improved 
by better acting, and it would certainly not have been 
harmed by better production. Mr. Hylton Allen and Mr. 
Barry Lyndon, in the two small parts of the manservant 
and a taxi driver, give performances that are, by contrast 
with others, feats of histrionic genius. 


“ Singing Jail Birds,” Apollo Theatre. 


The Masses Stage and Film Guild is an institution for 
producing plays calculated to appeal to the class conscious- 
ness of the workers. Along with a fine array of the 
** unstable ’? bourgeoisie I turned up at the Apollo Theatre 
last Sunday to the first of their performances, ‘‘ Singing 
Jail Birds,’? a play by Upton Sinclair, dealing with the 
brutality of Capitalism and the disgusting nature of prison 
conditions in California. We are assured that the play is 
historically accurate. I do not doubt this, but would have 
preferred a Blue-Book. ‘‘ Singing Jail Birds ”’ is one of 
those plays which imitate the cinema and is, in effect, a 
succession of ‘* shoots.”? Had the performance lasted three 
quarters of an hour, it might have been just tolerable; ex- 
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tended to two hours and a half, the boredom became mad- 
dening, even to one whose sympathies are with the 
I.W.W. The theme is simple to a degree. The scene 
passes in a solitary confinement cell, and we witness an 
I.W.W. leader going mad under the strain, but the picture 
is varied by ‘‘ close-ups ”’ illustrating the prisoner’s visions 
in confinement. There can be no ‘‘ drama” as there is 
no ** contest ’? and no psychology. All the I.W.W. are 
angels, everybody else fiends, while the continual singing 
of revolutionary songs becomes a weariness to the ears, as 
do the unending repetitions of the monologue. Upton 
Sinclair was in too bad a temper even to begin to produce 
a work of art. It must be admitted that he was not 
assisted by the production, which was excessively noisy 
and excessively slow. Still it was a hopeless business from 
the start. 


‘*General Crack,’’ New Gallery Cinema. 


** General Crack ”’ is a romantic and highly coloured 
story of Central Europe in the early eighteenth century, 
with Mr. John Barrymore in the principal part. The plot 
is not very original, but possesses many of the typical 
ingredients of films of this kind—the honest adventurer, 
the beautiful gipsy-girl who gets the better of her rival 
the archduchess, the alternating scenes of life at court and 
in the gipsy camp. General Crack himself, born of a gipsy 
mother, is the hereditary Duke of Kurland, but has lost 
his inheritance to the Russians and becomes a soldier of 
fortune in the service of Duke Leopold of Austria. He 
becomes so powerful that he dictates terms to the Duke, 
one of which is that he shall marry the archduchess his 
sister, and it is on his way to the betrothal ceremony that 
he meets the gipsy girl Fidelia and falls in love with her. 
The atmosphere of the film is characteristically Hollywood 
fancy-dress and presents a very American and curiously 
naif idea of eighteenth-century Vienna: also it is a little 
odd, at any rate to English ears, to hear a Hapsburg arch- 
duchess of that period speaking in the broadest American 
tones. The whole film is highly unconvincing and unreal, 
but not with the attractive and intelligent kind of arti- 
ficiality which might have been a possible method of 
approach to such a subject. Mr. Barrymore is the most 
unreal feature of the whole entertainment: in every ges- 
ture, every word, every lift of the eyebrows (a not in- 
frequent occurrence) he is first and foremost an actor. 

* * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, February 15th.— 
The League of Arts’ Choir, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, 3. 
Lener Quartet, Queen’s Hall, 38. 
** Henry IV., Part II.’’, A.D.C. Theatre, Cambridge. 
Sunday, February 16th.— 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns, on ‘*‘ Men and Machines,” 
Conway Hall, 11. 
Cortot, Recital, The Palladium, 3.15. 
Monday, February 17th.— 
** Lancelot of Denmark ”’ (Traditional) and ‘‘ Ballets,” 
by Ninette de Valois, Festival Theatre, Cambridge. 
‘* The Lash and Dope,’? by Mr. Cyril Campion, at 
the “ Q.” 
Viscount Grey, on ‘‘ Points of View,’’ the Wireless, 
9.20. 
Tuesday, February 18th.— 
‘* A Night Like This,’? by Mr. Ben Travers, at the 
Aldwych. 
Professor J. B. S. Haldane, on ‘‘ Dangerous Occupa- 
tions,’? Conway Hall, 7. 
Wednesday, February 19th.— 
A Discussion on Unemployment between Sir Josiah 
Stamp and Mr. J. M. Keynes, the Wireless, 9.20. 
Thursday, February 20th.— 
** Here Comes the Bride,”’ at the Piccadilly. 
Mr. H. Clifford-Smith, on ‘Italian Furniture,’’ 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 5.380. 
Royal Philharmonic Society’s Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Friday, February 21st.— 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Omicron. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE IDEALS OF JOURNALISM 


e HE Newspaper of To-morrow,” by Harold Herd 
(Allen & Unwin, 3s. 6d.), is a little book which 
sketches the future of the newspaper. One may 

suspect Mr. Herd of wearing spectacles which lend a rosy 

light to his vision of the present and the future, and a 

distinct halo to the heads not only of newspaper proprietors, 

like Lord Northcliffe, Lord Rothermere, and Lord Beaver- 
brook, but of the humbler journalist. In this book one 
reads :— 


‘* Every newspaper—even those of the most popular 
type—will have a literary page. Millions of people read 
books, but few journals cater adequately for their needs. 
The literary page will be more ambitious and alive, and 
it will be made up in attractive magazine style. Already 
there are indications in several popular daily news- 
papers (for instance, the weekly articles of St. John 
Ervine in the Dairy Express) of a growing realization 
that readers want more news about new books and want 
to read reviews by competent critics.”’ 

‘** Deucalion,”? by Geoffrey West (Routledge, 2s. 6d.), is a 
little book in the ** To-day and To-morrow ”’ series which 
deals with the future of literary criticism. There is 
nothing rosy in the light which shines on journalism when 
Mr. West looks at it, and it is obvious that he has never 
detected the halo round the head of even a literary editor. 
He does not count a reviewer as a critic nor reviewing as a 
serious branch of criticism, though he has a good deal to 
say about both. In this book one reads :— 

‘‘ Thus the tendency is, in both the daily papers and 
the cheaper weeklies, either to abolish reviews alto- 
gether or—what amounts to the same thing critically— 
to retain them simply as a bait for publishers’ adver- 
tisements. Many editors, even literary editors, go so 
far as to foretell (privately) the complete extinction of 
book reviews as a regular feature, and with the honour- 
able exceptions of a few papers of the type of the TIMEs, 
MORNING Post, and MANCHESTER GUARDIAN the process is 
visibly in being.”’ 

a i ~ 


Which is the correct view of journalism, the optimistic 
idealism of Mr. Herd or the contemptuous pessimism of 
Mr. West? One suspects that the truth lies as it so often 
does exactly in the middle between the two. Mr. Herd’s 
vision of the newspaper of to-morrow is much too roseate, 
and it is improbable that we or our descendants will see, 
even the day after to-morrow, our newspapers so cultured, 
intelligent, educational, informative, highminded, and 
artistic as he prophesies. But it is true that we have been 
and are stil] passing through a transitional age. The first 
popularization of the Press vulgarized and degraded it, 
but during the last twenty-five years an immense new 
public of educated men and women have been growing up 
to whom the Yellow Press is no more congenial than it was 
to the small cultured and leisured class who were the news- 
paper readers in 1850. The effect of this upon Fleet Street 
has been notable. It seems to me that there has been 
in recent years a marked improvement in the quality of 
nearly every class of journal. They are not only more alive, 
but more intelligently written, and written, too, for more 
intelligent readers. They are less solid, no doubt, less 
pompous and pretentious than the pre-democratic papers, 
but they are none the worse for that. 


+ * 7” 


As regards reviews, in particular, Mr. West is, of 
course, right up to a point. The reviewer who has to deal 


with a book in 750 words cannot expound a “ philo- 
sophical ”? theory of criticism or an elaborate esthetic of 
the kind which Mr. West admires in the works of Mr. Eliot, 
Mr. Murry, and Mr. Richards. Most of the books reviewed 
could not possibly be criticized at all according to such 
standards, even if the reviewer had the space or com- 
petence necessary. But Mr. West’s pessimistic statements 
are absurdly exaggerated, It is quite untrue to say that 
the tendency is to abolish reviews or to ‘* retain them 
simply as bait for publishers’ advertisements,’’ and the 
editors and literary editors who foretold (privately) to Mr. 
West the complete extinction of book reviews as a regular 
newspaper feature were either “‘ pulling his leg ”’ or must 
be editors who have never been nearer to Fleet Street than 
Peckham. The incompetence and unconscientiousness of 
reviewers, upon which Mr. West next dilates and which 
are a favourite theme with authors, are also grossly 
exaggerated. It is not true that most reviewing is dictated 
by personal feelings or is incompetent; it is not true that 
books are continually being praised as masterpieces or con- 
demned as abominations by reviewers. In the last seven 
years it has been my fate to read attentively thousands of 
different reviews by hundreds of different reviewers. These 
reviewers practically never said that a book was a master- 
piece or an abomination, and on the rare occasions when 
they came near to doing so, they had some reason. I can 
remember only one or two cases of obviously absurd or 
exaggerated judgments, and then they were the result of 
youth and inexperience. I have hardly ever detected a 
ease of wilful dishonesty. As for competence and con- 
scientiousness, if all doctors, lawyers, and teachers were 
as competent and conscientious in their professions as the 
reviewer in his, patients, litigants, and pupils would be 


fortunate. 
* * * 


Mr. West implies that reviewers must “lack any 
critical background,” so that their criticism of books must 
be necessarily absurd and nugatory. A good many re- 
viewers who do not pontificate philosophically or mystically 
about the connection of literature and religion and are not 
adepts in high-falutin intuitions have a wide knowledge 
and understanding of literature, a just sense of standards, 
and a delicate sensibility to works of art. That may not 
make them critics, but it does make them good judges of 
literary works of art. And even the pedestrian, everyday 
work of the reviewer is not quite as worthless as Mr. West 
and his fellow incorruptibles would have us believe. In 
these days when the number of new books and the number 
of readers are very large, those who day by day and week 
by week give an honest and fairly competent report to the 
public upon the contents and merits of these new books 
perform a useful and important task. The insinuation so 
often made, and repeated by Mr. West, that they do not 
perform it honestly and competently is unjustified. The 
task is not only useful; it is also extremely difficult and 
dangerous. It is much easier and safer to write a long 
philosophically critical and pedantic essay on a writer who 
has been safely dead for centuries than to burn your boats 
behind a new poem by Mr. Eliot, Mr. Richard Hughes’s new 
novel, Mr. Murry’s latest literary-religious revelation, or a 
vast historical-philosophical treatise by some new prophet. 


LEONARD WOOLF. 
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REVIEWS 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY POLITICS 

The Endless Adventure. By F. S. OLIVER. (Macmillan. 15s.) 
THIS is a book about English political history in the time 
of Sir Robert Walpole. The first volume, which is to be 
followed by two more, appears to be intended to cover the 
reign of George I., though the dates printed on the back 
and on the title-page are 1710-1727. In writing it, Mr. Oliver 
has used ‘‘ no books that are not familiar to every reader 
who has interested himself in the first half of the eighteenth 
century.’’ His principal authority is Lord Stanhope’s 
History, written nearly a hundred years ago. This is the 
equipment which he considers sufficient for a three-volume 
‘““commentary on events which history has already 
accepted.’’ Two examples will show that it would not get 
an undergraduate a first-class in the subject in a reputable 
history school. 

To any student of eighteenth-century politics the events 
culminating in Walpole’s return to office in 1720 should be 
of exceptional interest. The crisis itself is a complex of 
three distinct but inter-connected conflicts in the King’s 
closet, the royal family and the Whig Party, involving 
foreign policy, drastic attempted or contemplated constitu- 
tional changes, and the possibility of the abrogation of 
party government. Walpole’s Opposition from 1717-1720 is 
the archetype of subsequent Oppositions ; here is the first 
instance of the use of the influence of the Prince of Wales 
to counter-balance the influence of the King; the first but 
not the last breakdown of an attempt to run the House of 
Commons from the House of Lords; even the first edition 
(by Walpole) of the project of a national Government to 
rescue the monarchy from the domination of an aristocratic 
cabal. The results include the permanent elimination of 
interference by Hanoverian Ministers in English foreign 
policy, the establishment of Whig party government for the 
next forty years, and the recognized precedent for the prac- 
tice of having the Prime Minister in the House of Commons. 
All these points are brought out in Professor Wolfgang 
Michael’s ‘‘ Englische Geschichte im 18 Jahrhundert ’’ in a 
chapter entitled ‘‘ Walpole’s Triumph,’’ and omitted from 
the paragraph or so which Mr. Oliver, who has not read 
Professor Michael, devotes to what, following Lord Stan- 
hope, he regards as Walpole’s defeat. 

The second illustration of the consequences of relying on 
‘‘ books familiar to every reader’ is provided by the stock 
remarks on Parliamentary corruption which are duly repro- 
duced not only on page 14, but all over again on page 262 
of this book. ‘‘ Of course Walpole bought votes in Parlia- 
ment and at elections. But he bribed no more lavishly than 
his immediate predecessors and successors, and much less 
lavishly, though much more shrewdly, than did George III. 
during the first twenty years of his reign.’’ Every one of 
these statements about Parliamentary bribery is incorrect. 
In the light of Mr. Namier’s ‘‘ Structure of English Politics 
at the Accession of George III.’’ this passage should read: 
‘“Of course Walpole did not buy votes in Parliament, but he 
spent money on elections, probably more lavishly than his 
immediate successors, and certainly more lavishly than 
George III. in the early years of his reign when the practice 
was temporarily stopped.” 

Mr. Oliver is not more reliable when his purpose would 
be served by ‘‘ books familiar to every reader.’’ His first 
historical paragraph contains a sketch of Walpole’s 
character which averages one mis-statement per sentence. 
The Minister whose bid beat all records when George II. put 
his Civil List up to auction, regularly raided the Sinking 
Fund, and resisted the conversion of the National Debt on 
political grounds is called a ‘rigid public economist.’’ In the 
same sentence, Lord Morley is cited in support of a statement 
that Walpole’s private income was immense, though the 
whole point of Lord Morley’s observations was that it was 
moderate. In the next, Houghton is said to have been 
‘blamed even in the eighteenth century, for its vast dimen- 
sions ’’—presumably a_ distorted recollection of Lord 
Hervey’s allusion to this house as ‘‘ one of the best, though 
not of the largest, in England.’’ The ex-Secretary at War 
who was sent to the Tower for alleged corruption 1n connec- 
tion with a Government contract is said to have been 
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‘“ honest by all accounts’’ in money matters. A typical 
faux bonhomme, as Lord Rosebery acutely described Wal- 
pole, becomes ‘“‘ the pattern of friendship.”” And by a climax 
of absurdity, Mr. Oliver talks of ‘‘ Walpole the Patriarch,”’ 
and his solicitude for his children, though Walpole’s attitude 
towards his family would notoriously have been more appro- 
priate to a Matriarchy. Even when Mr. Oliver is correct he 
does not seem to understand his own meaning. Walpole 
was certainly a ‘ Falstaffian lover.’’ ‘‘ That poor man,” to 
quote Queen Caroline, ‘‘ avec ce gros corps, ces jambes 
enflées et ce vilain ventre—how could he ever imagine any 
woman would suffer him as a lover from any reason or 
inducement but his money.’’ But it is clear from the con- 
text that Mr. Oliver regards this description as a 
compliment. R. R. SEDGWICK. 


OLD AND NEW MASTERS 
Modern French Painters, By MAURICE RAYNAL. Translated by 

RALPH ROEDER.: (Duckworth. 42s.) 

RETURNING from Burlington House some evening, the 
memory packed with masterpieces, one would do well to 
look through this book by Monsieur Raynal. Here are 
photographs of over a hundred paintings by fifty contem- 
porary artists. What about this age we live in, how do 
our painters compare with their Italian predecessors? 

The history of art is almost always written in terms of 
progress and decadence. Art is treated as a Great Power 
which attains the summit of its dominion in, say, the Athens 
of Pericles or the Rome of Julius II. You then commend 
earlier artists as Empire-builders, and condemn later ones 
as spendthrifts or defeatists. Masaccio is patted on the 
back—such an able man for his time ; and heads are shaken 
over Guardi—a sad disappointment to those who knew his 
dear parents, but this is what comes of living in a pleasure- 
loving age. Behind this attitude lie at least three fallacies. 
First, there is the notion that an increase in the science 
of representation is necessarily a help to the artist. But 
if it were, artists would be more fortunately placed to-day 
than ever before. Then there is the notion that the noblest 
men produce the noblest works. How charming this would 
be, if it were true. Unluckily, even a little knowledge proves 
that it is not. Finally, there is the antiquarian fallacy. 
Age bestows prestige on works of art, a sort of moral 
patina by which one can hardly help being overawed. How 
dare we compare a painter called Derain or Grant with 
Liberale da Verona or Girolamo di Benvenuto? Yet looking 
through M. Raynal’s book, I am forced to believe that there 
are painters alive to-day more gifted than any save some 
twenty-five, at most, of the three hundred Italians repie- 
sented at Burlington House. You cannot give works of 
genius marks as if they were answers to examination 
papers, and it is futile to weigh the comparative merits of 
Keats and Pope, or of Matisse and Veronese. But anyone 
who subtracts himself from the intimidating influence of 
Time must feel in his bones that Picasso is a major artist 
and Pinturicchio a minor one. The contrary fallacy also 
exists. Some péople can only ‘‘ receive’? contemporary 
art. Indeed, I think it is true of many of us that if ever 
two works could be said to be of equal esthetic value, the 
modern one would be likely most to stimulate our imagina- 
tion, because it is more closely related to our habitual 
states of mind. (The hypothesis is, I fancy, impossible, 
because there seems little reason to believe in absolute 
esthetic value.) In any case I distrust the taste which 
admires Braque and is blind to Chardin, just as much as 
the taste which admires Chardin and is blind to Braque. 

The Old Masters had one great advantage: they lived 
in an age when there was much less ugliness to offend the 
eye. A walk in Quattrocento Florence was a very different 
experience from a walk in modern London. It was very 
different even from a walk in modern Florence: not because 
of the Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele and the other disfigure- 
ments which time has operated, but because the buildings 
were mostly new as well as beautiful, because they were 
solutions of problems closely allied to those which were 
interesting the painters. An artist, it is true, can make 
as good a picture out of the ugliness of modern Regent 
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Street as he can out of the beauty of the Ducal Palace, or, 
for that matter, of a Corbusier house. But the artist to-day 
cuts a much odder figure than he did in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. All craftsmen then seem to have had something of 
the artist’s sensibility though they lacked his imagination. 
In the modern world the artist and the craftsman (that is, 
the average designer of posters, lighting-fixtures, and 
official portaits) are barking up entirely different trees. 
Artists have always been sports, but since the Industrial 
Revolution their isolation has become acute. 

They do, however, now possess greater freedom than 
ever before. Their very isolation has enormously increased 
their independence. They need dismiss no method merely 
because of its unfamiliarity. But if this is an advantage to 
genius, it may often only increase the difficulties for talent. 
The same is true of our modern eclecticism, our sensibility 
to the so various beauties of Archaic Greek marbles, of late 
Roman mosaics, of bronzes from Benin, and‘of Korean 
ceramics. How is the young painter to Jearn his job? 
There is no single tradition to launch him. Matisse, I 
believe, gave up his school, because the pupils manufac- 
tured only sham Matisses. It does not appear that this 
reason would have weighed with Fra Angelico or 
Verrocchio. These painters no doubt felt that theirs was 
the right way te paint, indeed, the only way, though one, 
of course, susceptible to improvement. But Matisse presum- 
ably feels that his is the right way for him to paint, but 
not the right way for other people. 

In any case, the most striking difference between our 
art and that of the Old Masters is the variety in tempera- 
ment and technique of the moderns. There is a great deal 
of imitative painting about, but take the fifty most serious 
painters in Paris (they would not be altogether the same 
as M. Raynal's choice)—each of them has developed a most 
individual style. At Burlington House there are a pair 
of portraits which different critics attribute to Piero della 
Francesca, Domenico Veneziano, Verrocchio, and Antonio 
Paollaiuolo. If a modern painted a profile portrait, there 
would be no doubt as to whether it was by Picasso, Matisse, 
Derain, Bonnard, Segonzac, Leger, or Braque. A serious 
student would recognize the signature in almost every 
stroke of the brush. The Renaissance is often spoken of as 
the apogee of individualism, but in the arts, at any rate, 
there is now more differentiation than there has ever been, 
and I suspect the same is true of character, though its 
more eccentric manifestations are now liable to be prevented 
by the police. 

Finally, the present age is predominantly scientific. 
Never before has public and official taste been so widely 
separated from informed taste—that is, the taste of those 
who have devoted most thought to esthetic matters. Even 
the ‘‘ educated "’ classes are more interested in machinery 
than in art, and they have the sense to buy good 
motors instead of bad pictures. On the other hand, the 
artist makes less concessions than ever to the average man. 
A Raphael appealed to his religiosity, a Rubens to his 
sensuality, a Gainsborough to his conceit. A picture by 
Picasso or Matisse is a work of art, and nothing else— 
except an investment. But if the public for genuine works 
of art is so small, there should be less and less room for 
minor artists. Yet the number of art-students is alarmingly 
large. The cause of this, I presume, is that painting is 
one of the few occupations left to the sensitive craftsman. 
The result is that there are almost more people who like 
to paint than there are people who like to look at painting. 
Indeed, it is sometimes argued that painters and amateurs 
of painting are now mere throwbacks, that mathematics 
have now become the vital source of esthetic pleasure, that 
art, in the ordinary sense, is mere play which adolescent 
humanity is already outgrowing. The odd fact remains 
that, with all these difficulties to face, painting remains an 
extraordinarily vigorous art. There are more good painters 
alive in 1930, I fancy, than there were in any year of the 
eighteenth century. Almost all of them, however, were 
known before the War: the new generation has been so far 
a disappointment. There are signs, I think, of a new 
direction in the art of painting, a direction which is at 
least as revolutionary as that taken by the Fauves. This is 
not the place for hazardous prophecy, but the inclusion 
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of Chirico in M. Raynal’s book turns the thoughts away 
from the past, and towards, perhaps, the future. 

I have occupied this review with general considera- 
tions because M. Raynal’s text is of so little interest. 
It contains some useful biographical information, but the 
criticism is written in a jargon which the American trans- 
lator has made only more incomprehensible. Moreover, 
M. Raynal has the oddest fads. I can understand his 
omitting Signac and Bonnard and Vuillard—with all their 
gifts they stand rather apart from the Modern Movement. 
The absence of Rouault, Marchand, and Marquet, is more 
extraordinary. But when M. Raynal omits Matisse, his 
eccentricity becomes alarming. For apart from Picasso, 
Matisse is certainly the most important figure in twentieth- 
century French painting. Yet the book can be recom- 
mended on account of its plates, which provide a valuable, 
if wilfully unrepresentative, anthology. It is interesting 
to notice that of these fifty ‘‘ modern French painters,”’ 
twenty have no French blood at all, while two others have 
French mothers and foreign fathers. Indeed, painting has 
become as international as natural science. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


THE RISE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


The Rise of the Christian Church. (Cambridge University Press. 
7s. 6d.) 


THIs is the first of a series of three volumes, ‘‘ The Christian 
Religion ; its Origin, and Progress,’’ edited by Professor 
Bethune-Baker ; the present book being divided into three 
parts—(1) ‘‘ The Jewish People and their Faith,” by Mr. 
L. Elliott Binns ; (2) ‘‘ The Earliest Christian Church,’’ by 
Archdeacon Hunkin; and (3) ‘Early Traditions about 
Jesus,’’ by the Editor. The point of view taken throughout 
is scientific ; and the theologians of the Right will question 
it. It is inevitable, in the present state of opinion, that they 
should do so. Scaliger describes the first age of Christianity 
as tempus GsnAov. It was at least one of which we may say 
that ‘‘ we see not our tokens’’; and that ‘‘ not one of us is 
there that understandeth any more.’ On the higher levels 
of education—in the universities and in the greater public 
schools—the prospect is reassuring ; it is popular elementary 
inclination that lags behind. Here the darkness is one that 
may be felt. No ome cause accounts for this: the atmo- 
sphere of the middle-class home—its church, its chapel, and 
its Sunday school—is stifling. Here is the stronghold of 
ignorance: ‘‘ whereas thou hatest to be reformed.” 

The first section of this opening volume of the series, 
though of the nature of prolegomena, is essential: ‘* the 
Christian Church is rooted in Judaism ; and the New Testa- 
ment is the sequel, though on a higher plane, of the Old.”’ 
In both, however, truth of edification rather than of history 
was the aim of the writers. It followed that much that was 
of value from a secular point of view was neglecied ; and 
that, in connection with both, we are faced by questions with 
regard to which all that can be said is that they cannot be 
answered and should not be put. To come to historical 
ground, the original home of the Hebrews was Arabia ; 
hence the importance of the Semitic studies of which, half 
a century ago, Robertson Smith was a pioneer in this 
country. Ancient religion, he pointed out, had no creeds— 
here, with regard to early Christianity, Newman is in agree- 
ment with him—but institutions and practices: dogma was 
the growth of a later age. Archdeacon Hunkin shows how 
gradual and tentative its development was: ‘‘ the applica- 
tion of the 53rd chapter of Isaiah to our Lord was (he says) 
the most important step in theology taken by the primitive 
Church.”’ And in Pauline thought we find ourselves in a 
new atmosphere—that of the Mystery Religions. In Baptism 
the metaphor of washing is practically discarded for that of 
burial and resurrection: ‘‘the convert is not merely 
bathed ; he recapitulates the experience of the Lord ; he dies 
and comes to life again.’’ So with the Eucharist. It was 4 
real, not a merely ritual, meal, in which only a morsel of 
bread and a sip of wine were received. This stage came 
later ; as did the emphasis laid on consecration and even 
on communion. ‘“ The sense of guest-fellowship with one 
another and with the Lord presiding, was vivid; the common 
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AMERICA CONQUERS BRITAIN 
by LUDWELL DENNY 12s. 6d. 


A startling and well documented record of the economic and 
financial progress of the U.S.A., which is both a stimulating 
challenge and a warning to the British Commonwealth. 


TRAVELS IN THE CONGO 
by ANDRE GIDE 15S. 


The journey on which the famous film was made, Gide describes, 
with many photographs, the life, customs, ritual and morality of 
the natives in a concise day-to-day account of his wanderings. 
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STEEL CHIPS 


by IDWAL JONES 7s. 6d. 


The career of Bram Dartnell, who started as an apprentice in the 
machine shop of the Atlas Iron Works; how he learned the 
beauty of accurate craftsmanship—and of Bertha. 


DOMINANCE 
by OSWALD HARLAND 7s. 6d. 


The author of The Golden Plough tells of the interference of the 
older generation with the younger and the tragedy thus brought 
about in a Yorkshire sea-port. ‘This beautifully written and 














admirably constructed novel. .... . ”?__MorNING Post 
THE DAIN CURSE 

by DASHIELL HAMMETT 7s. 6d. 

“A fearfully exciting story . . . bursting with character and 


incident.” —EverYMAN 


“An extremely good detective story of the sensational type.”— 
SunDAY Express 


KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER 
by SIGRID UNDSET 940 pages. 8s. 6d. 
A book to buy on February 27 
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BIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 


By J. H. WOODGER, [.Sc., Reader in Biology in 


the Un.versity of London. 2's. net, 
Nature :—“ His very difficult task has been accomplished so successfully 

that no biologist who really wishes to face fundamental facts should omit to 

read it.” 

EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 

By Professor H. PI’RON. 10s. Gu. net. 


Times Literary Supplement :—‘‘ A masterly résumé which ranges over the 
whole field of psychology. As an introduction to the whole subject the book 
appears to us very valuable,” 


GEOMETRY AND INDUCTION 


By J. NICOD. Preface by BERii AND RUSSELL, 
F_R.S. 16s. ner. 

The unusual lucidity of his work in dealing with logical problems makes it 
of the utmo:t value to students. His criticism of the empirical and formal 


theories of logic is made only after careful consideration of Bergson, Poincaré, 
Whitehead, and Keynes. 


PLEASURE AND INSTINCT 
By A. H. B. ALLEN, 12s 6d. net. 


Starting from the nature of pleasure and unpleacure, the autbor outlines a 
comprehensive theory of the mental life as a striving process, 
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** Vivid and convincing.’’—SUNDAY TIMES. 


‘* A penetrating study by a famous historian.”’ 

—SUNDAY EXPRESS. 
‘Its scholarly and eminently readable narra- 
tive proceeds by giving the biographies of a 
number of the more outstanding leaders in 
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account of the main course of events which 
overthrew the ancien régime . .. written with 
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author’s well-known general history of the 
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meal implied a closer union than we can now imagine "’; it 
was an actus sacer—a solemnity in the full sense of the 
word. 

From ‘the Earliest Christian Church’’ we pass to 
‘‘Early Traditions about Jesus.'’ What, e.g., are the 
Gospels? What did Jesus think about God and the Kingdom 
of God? about the world and man’s place in it? about 
Miracles—in particular that of the Resurrection? of the 
stories of the Birth and Childhood? of the Sacraments and 
the Church as such? This concluding section covers similar 
ground to M. Loisy’s ‘‘ L’Evangile et l'Eglise "’—the fifth 
edition of which, with a new preface, has just been pub- 
lished ; in both the note struck is that of the essential 
thumanness of Jesus ; He was “the one and only genuine 
Man.” He left no writings: He is only said to have written 
once ; and then he wrote on sand. (John viii., 6.) People 
have often taken His sayings too solemnly. ‘‘ They have not 
allowed Him any sense of humour: there must often have 
been a smile and a twinkle in the eye ; and this is lost when 
His sayings are written down.’’ The same holds good of the 
Synoptic writers. Their distinctive idiosyncracies are un- 
mistakable: we note, e.g., Matthew's love of earthquakes ; 
and Luke's stress on physical proofs. The narratives are 
not of one texture; and if is better, instead of trying ‘o 
systematize them, to take each by itself as a description of 
what was felt by some at least of those who had been most 
intimate with Jesus, and to try to understand what it was 
that they felt about him, leaving alone the more difficult 
question as to what it was that exactly happened. It is 
probable that the miracle stories, including that of the empty 
tomb, arose at a later period, after the fact of the Resurrec- 
tion had become, what it was not in the beginning, central 
in the faith of the Christian community. The Nativity cycle 
of legends (Matt. ii., Luke i., ii.) is generally taken to 
belong to the poetry of religion, and regarded as an “‘ attempt 
to express the mystery which hung about Jesus '"'"—the some- 
thing inexpressible in plain prose that ordinary men and 
women felt about Him. Here is the historical value that they 
have for us ‘“ like the myths of Plato, they suggest what is 
real and true, though in its form of poetry and picture." 
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EXIT SHAKESPEARE 


Part IV. Division I. 
7s. 6d.) 


The Shakespeare Canon. By J. M. 


ROBERTSON. (Routledge. 


“But in these nice sharp quillets of the law, 
Good faith, I am no wiser than a daw.” 

I Henry VI., II., iv. 
SHAKESPEAREAN criticism is undoubtedly the finest as well as 
the most passionate form of detective writing, and besides, 
you play it on equal terms with the writer ; whereas Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle or Mr. Freeman Crofts always have 
the whip hand over you. I don’t for a moment mean to 
suggest by the phrase ‘‘ on equal terms”’ that you need be 
so good as the writer, but the sense in which chess players 
are on equal terms with each other: the whole board and 
all the pieces are there to see. I will play Nash to Act III. 
Scene ii., and you may play Greene to Act II. Scene iii., 
or mate me by playing Marlowe to my square. To be a 
good player you must be familiar with the whole of 
Shakespearean literature, and you must have an ear. 

Mr. Robertson is admittedly in the very first class of 
players, and, what is more, he always makes the game 
extremely amusing. It is not only that he takes his 
opponents, and utterly squabashes, spiflicates, and meta- 
groblises them (I would not for the world be in the shoes 
of Dr. Gaw or Professor Parrott), but that he makes his 
moves neatly, and supports them with a wealth of 
argument. He is, I suppose, the most ruthless of players 
of this game, and will admit nothing for Shakespeare’s that 
is not of the purest water—and so Shakespeare disappears 
completely from I Henry VI. Personally, I am converted 
to the view, and give up even the shreds left by other critics. 
It has long been agreed that much of it is not Shakespeare’s, 
and it is plain even to the merest beginner like myself, even 
without the lead long ago given by others, that some 
portions are obviously Marlowe’s. The game now, of course, 
is to assign the play properly, which Mr. Robertson does to 
Marlowe, Kyd and Greene, who were botching up an older 
play. 

People who dislike criticism will not, naturally, like this 
kind of thing ; and there are some who will not like this 
kind of thing although they like criticism. It makes, of 
course, no difference to the value of a play, except to those 
who think that every word Shakespeare wrote is divine, 
and everything written by most other Elizabethans tawdry : 
it does not help us in dramatic criticism, but it is extremely 
useful to those who want to know about Shakespeare. It 
will save people from basing arguments about Shakespeare 
upon passages which he did not write (since people persist 
in believing that you can deduce a man from his works) ; 
and this, though it may lessen the gaiety of nations, is, on 
the whole, to the good. 

But if I agreed with Mr. Robertson—and who am I to 
disagree, no wiser than a daw?—I feel that it is the prero- 
gative of a layman to confess that a lurking demon of doubt 
as to methods is apt to intrude, or rather fears lest they be 
carried too far. For instance, to make an obviously silly 
and disastrous move with a pawn, might it not be argued 
that the hand that wrote ‘‘ Henry is dead *’ in I Henry VI. 
must also have written ‘‘ Hector is dead’’ in Troilus and 
Cressida?. I will maintain against all comers that the style 
is, to all intents and purposes, exactly the same. I do not 
think that Mr. Robertson goes too far, but I am sometimes 
a little nervous, especially on the point of verbal resem- 
blances. People who live and work together are apt to pick 
up the same phrases: all of us use words for a time and 
drop them later. Smith may for a couple of years have been 
influenced by Mr. George Moore’s Aubusson carpet, and 
brought it in to some recent work. Will the critic of the 
future see Mr. Moore’s helping hand in Smith's book? 

I am much happier where Mr. Robertson argues from 
rhythm, for he realizes, as many players of the game do not, 
that mere line-prosody is useless ; but even there one cannot 
be quite sure. In some of the passages he gives to Marlowe, 
I agree the rhythm is Marlowe's, but I miss what I should 
regard as typical Marlovian vowel-play. Still, Mr. 
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ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C.z. 
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For Conferences, Conventions, Summer Schools, 
Retreats, Reading Parties, and all kinds of Winter and 
Summer Gatherings, large and small. 


THE HAYES, 
SWANWICK, DERBY. 
OVER 300 BEDS. 

Apply to the Secretary at The Hayes. 


HIGH LEIGH, 
HODDESDON, HERTS. 
Recently Enlarged and Improved. 

ABOUT 150 BEDS. 

Apply to the Warden at High Leigh. 

The Directors of First Conference Estate, Ltd., call 


attention to the reduced terms at these well-known 
conference centres. 
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Robertson rarely relies on only one kind of analysis, and 
his detective hunt is conducted with all the resources of a 
highly skilled sleuth. He makes no claim to infallibility, 
and knows that the way is rough and arduous. But it is 
worth treading, if real results can be got, or even if they 
are not: for anyone who loves literature, likes any kind 
of discussion about it. 
BONAMY DOBREE. 


BALZAC 


Balzac: The Man and the Lover. By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. (Nash 
& Grayson. 2Iis.) 


One had always suspected that Balzac was a _ vulgar 
creature: vulgar in his taste, in his dress, in his novels, and 
in his relations with women. Mr. Gribble has fully con 
firmed one’s suspicions—although whether that was his 
object is rather more doubtful. Balzac’s industry was 
enormous. Before he had written ‘‘ Les Chouans”’ at the 
age of thirty, the first work of his monumental ‘‘ Comédie 
humaine,’’ he had published (under the pseudonym of Lord 
Rhoone!) no fewer than thirty-four unreadable volumes 
pour faire bouillir le pot. He was that type of artist. But 
in spite of this industry, and his constant sponging on 
his mistresses, he was always in debt and always hiding 
from his creditors. This was due to his absurd extrava- 
gance and vanity—at one time he even aped the style of 
the fashionable Alfred de Musset—and to his incompetence 
where money was concerned. Mme. de Berny set him up 
as a publisher, and he went bankrupt. She helped hip 
again with a type foundry, and again he went bankrupt. 
Some of his schemes for making money appear to have been 
the inventions of a lunatic. He tried to get silver out of 
Sardinia, because the Romans had once worked mines there. 
He believed he could grow pineapples under glass, and had 
opened negotiations for a shop in,which to sell them before 
Gautier could finally dissuade him. He bought a tree from 
the Commune of Ville d’Avray because, by an old feuda! 
usage, the inhabitants had to deposit the contents of their 
cesspools around it; and he confidently assured Victor 
Hugo that by selling this as manure to the neighbouring 
farmers he could not fail to make his fortune. It is an 
incredible fact that the author of ‘‘ César Birotteau’’ was 
a bad manager and had no head for figures. 

This biography is far from being satisfactory. The 
style is too dramatic, the means of expression often crude, 
it is impossible to agree with most of the many generaliza- 
tions, and where Balzac’s conquests are concerned the 
author loses all sense of proportion. After quoting from a 
letter written by Balzac in which he describes his first 
meeting with Mme. Hanska—a letter characteristically 
coarse, vain, sentimental—Mr. Gribble affirms :— 


“It is an ecstatic outburst. One seems to hear the 
morning stars singing together and the sons of God shouting 
for joy.” 

That Balzac boasts of having embraced a young woman 
while her husband was ordering lunch is no justification 
for so lyrical a passage as this. It is perplexing, too, to 
hear that fat, untidy, dirty Balzac, ever on the look out for 
‘“ bonnes fortunes,’’ possessed a ‘‘ soul-side.”’ The word 
‘sentimental *’ serves Mr. Gribble much too well. It will 
irritate the reader to find himself on the watch for it. A 
‘‘sentimental*’ label is attached to all Balzac’s acquain- 
tances. Of the Duchesse d’Abrantés we are told: ‘‘ A long 
procession of lovers had passed through her alcove.”’ ‘‘ Sen- 
timental *’ covers a multitude of meanings. 

Mr. Gribble, however, has been verv thorough in 
examining all possible sources of information ; and a newly 
discovered work, entitled ‘‘ Balzac mis-a-nu ’’ (which he has 
been able to use), gives an amusing but malicious portrait 
of his hero as seen by an anonymous contemporary. 
Messrs. Nash and Grayson have taken pains over the pro- 
duction of the book. It looks well, and the type is larze 
and easy to read. But could we not have had more of 
the admirable reproductions? 
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THE PRODUCER AS CRITIC 


Prefaces to Shakespeare, By HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER. 
Second Series : Romeo and Juliet ; The Merchant of Venice ; 
Antony and Cleopaira; Cymbeline. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 


9s.) 


In an epilogue to one of John Davidson's plays, written a 
quarter of a century ago, a division was cut between 
‘‘ literary criticism ’’ and “ the criticism of literature.’* Not 
all the implications pursued by Davidson are apt for trans- 
ference to a discussion of works on Shakespeare, but some 
such distinction is necessary if justice is to be done to the 
originality of Mr. Granville-Barker’s writings, without un- 
necessarily belittling the general run of Shakespearian 
-tudies. ‘‘ Literary criticism’ of the dramas need not be 
valueless ; but it is difficult to add by it anything new, 
except in detail, to the discoveries and opinions which are 
now commonplace. A true ‘ criticism of literature,’’ which 
considers Shakespeare, has to be creative in quite an exact 
sense. 

Briefly, the critic must respond to the text of the play 
much as a composer will respond to reading a musical 
manuscript—by performing the work in imagination. Only 
thus can he effect the same response in his own readers. He 
is required to possess a knowledge, only accessible in the 
last twenty years, of how the plays were originally staged. 
And he has to destroy in himself the prepossessions of the 
intervening three centuries, so far as their irrelevancies 
inconvenience him. The normal critic, overcoming the 
general handicaps of his age, has still the severer personal 
obstacle. He lacks the theatrical experience to dramatize 
what he reads, by imagining it on any stage whatever. An 
actor, a dramatist, or a producer possesses (in that ascend- 
ing order) the equipment lacked by the scholar. In Mr. 
Granville-Barker all these qualities are added to the 
essential scholarship. He is the ‘critic of literature” 
completely equipped. 

Here, then, are his four studies, two of them a little 
remotely based on prefaces to a luxurious edition of the 
dramas, two drawn from lectures at a university. The 
plays selected are representative of Furnivall’s ‘ four 
periods.’’ The treatment to which ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet ”’ 
lends itself naturally differs from that of ‘‘ Cymbeline.” 
‘* The Merchant of Venice,’’ with its relatively concentrated 
action, cannot be discussed in the same terms as the extrava- 
gantly wide-stretching ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra.’’ But two 
themes are developed consistently—the need of speeding the 
plays, and the need of cutting them loose of strict topo- 
graphy. The elaborate division into scenes provided by 
the printed text is obviously not to be maintained, and Mr. 
Granville-Barker goes further, seeking to disentangle every 
play (and particularly ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ’’) from the five- 
act scheme of pauses. 

He emphasizes how the fluidity in staging is equally 
attained through the unlocalized character of much of the 
dialogue. No modern dramatist would leave the direction 
‘**4 Room in Shylock’s House’ without specifying which 
room. No Elizabethan, he implies, would specify what 
house, or even what city, except where one of the characiers 
demands ‘)me particular association. For Shakespeare, 
he say-, d’> matic time was an elastic affair. He 


**seems to think of it quite simply in terms of effect, as he 
thought of dramatic space, moving his characters hither 
and thither without measurement of yards or miles. The 
one freedom will imply and enhance the other. The 
dramatist working for the ‘realistic’ stage must settle 
definitely where his characters are to be and keep them 
there till he chooses to change the scenery.. Shakespeare 
need not; and in fact he never insists upon place at all 
unless it suits him.” 

This interpretation solves our difficulties concerning the 
geography of Alexandria in ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra ’’ or 
the contradiction between the expiry of Shylock’s bond and 
the speed with which Bassanio reaches Belmont. It removes 
the balcony scene in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ’’ from its factitious 
isolation from Mercutio’s preceding bawdry, and it even 
helps Mr. Granville-Barker to piece together and take quite 
seriously that diffuse and normally unactable melodrama 
‘* Cymbeline.”’ 


Looking forwards as well as backwards, our critic gives 
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TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. 





REFORMED INNS. 


A= FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (2d., post free) of 170 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by the PEOPLE’s 

REFRESHMENT Housg Association, Ltp. 

+.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 198, Regent Street,W.1. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
Games, &c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
1, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 








BRIDLINGTON SCHOOL, East Yorks. — Endowed School. 
120 Boarders. 80 acres. Public School lines. Bracing climate. 0.T.C. 
Ages 819. Inclusive Fees, £77-88. Prospectus from Headmaster, F. Roydon 
Richards, M.A. 





(CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION.—Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. Two Open Scholarships of £10 a year will be offered 
on the result of an examination to be held on May 6th, to girls over 12 and 
under 14 on the 8ist July, 1930. The Council will give, if necessary, addi- 
tional grants of the value of £30 to £40 a year. Entries before March 8lst. 
Apply to Head Mistress. 








LITERARY. 





’ UNREST: THE REBEL POETS 
ANTHOLOGY 


H Edited by RALPH CHEYNEY and JACK CONROY. 
H Cloth and Gold. 3s. 6d. net. 
H 
H 
















A commended volume of Poetry, brilliantly written, which deals very cleverly 
with the theme of Unrest, 
LONDON: ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD., 29, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.4, 
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YPEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000, prompt and careful work.— 
Weatherley, 5, The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Seuthampton. 





BOOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive 
designs from 2 guineas. Write Osbornes, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle 
Street, London, W.1. 





ABTISTS, DEALERS, and OWNERS of Works of Art should 
read Mr. Egerton Beck’s important and comprehensive article on 
“Copyright in Artistic Works” appearing in the February number of 
The Burlington Magazine. Price 2s. 6d. (8s. post free).—The Burlington 
Magazine, Bank Buildings, 16a, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1. 





THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY is the 
subject of important and profusely illustrated articles by Sir Charles 
Holmes and Mr. Roger Fry in the February number of “ The Burlington 
Magazine.” 2s. 6d. (3s. post free).—The Burlington Magazine, Bank Buildings, 
l6a, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1. 





LOCUTION.—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR will forward his brochure 
“A” of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary; Sequence; 
SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT; PROPOSING TOASTS; etc. Voice Pro- 
duction, Breathing, Reciting.—401, West Strand (opposite Hotel Cecil), W.C.2. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
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___ APPOINTMENTS VACANT—(continued). 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


ToS See pees to appoint five H.M. Inspectors (Women), 
vi ade 
—_— on } & = =". on March Tth, “1080. — epitabianesd 
and conditions of Penne py Fm ly po mage og wines on 
Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, $.W.1. Persons who have already 


submitted applications for appointment as Inspectors under th 
not renew their applications. P = ee ae 








ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 
HE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL requires instructors in the 


+ -undermentioned subjects, for appointment to the 
eligible for employment as required in evening ie allianend 
: (i) Anthropology and Comparative Religions (22s.); (2) Aesthetics (22s.); 
(3) Appreciation of Architecture (22s.); (4) Astronomy (22s.); (3) Citizenship, 
senior (22s.); (6) Dramatic Literature and Elocution (men), (senior, 16s., 
Junior 1ls.); (7) Economics _(22s.); (8) English (senior 16s., junior 
11s.) ; (9) Languages (a) French, German, Hebrew and_ Spanish, 
advanced and causerie (22s.); (b) Esperanto (senior 16s.); Greek (senior 16s.); 
pond jane ot muse cee = Municipal Organisation (22s.); 

: y ics .); (18) Psychology )s i inis- 
tration (22s.); (15) Public Speaking (16s.). nine hiomiencues 

The above rates of pay are for two hours’ teaching. Appointment to a 
panel is no guarantee of employment, and it is unlikely that fresh vacancies 
will arise before September next. 

Apply, Education Officer (T.7), The County Hall, S.E.1 (stamped addressed 
— envelope necessary), for Form T.7/40, to be returned by March 8rd, 





Canvassing disqualifies. 
MONTAGU H. COX, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF BOOTLE. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND MUSEUM: SENIOR MALE ASSISTANT. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above appointment. 
: Candidates must have had practical public library experience, particularly 
in cataloguing and classification (Dewey system) and should hold certificates 
of the Library Association. The appointment is in Grade 4 of the Corporation’s 
Grading Scheme, at a salary commencing at £210 per annum with annual 
increments of £10 to a maximum of £250 per annum. 

The person appointed must pass a satisfactory medical examination and 
become a contributor to the Superannuation Fund established under the Local 
Government and Other Officers’ Superannuation Act. 1922, on the designation 
of the post, and will be subject to the Council’s regulations. 

Applications, on forms to be obtained from the undersigned, stating age 
and qualifications, accompanied by copies of not more than three testimonials, 
and endorsed “ Senior Assistant Librarian,’? must be delivered at my office not 
later than Monday, March 8rd, 1930. 

J. SPENCER TUMILTY, Town Clerk. 

Town Clerk’s Office, 

Town Hall, Bootle. 
February 10th, 1930. 





BOROUGH OF WORTHING 
FEMALE LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 


ANTED, an assistant in the Public Library. Salary, £120 
; per annum, rising, subject to satisfactory service, by three annua? 
increments of £10 to £150, and two further annual increments of £5 to £160 
per annum, in accordance with the Council’s grading scheme. 

Candidates must have had experience in Public Library work, and hold 
certificates of the Library Association. 

Applications, stating age, experience, professional and other qualifications, 
with copies of three recent testimonials, must be sent to the Librarian, Public 
Library, Worthing, not later than March Ist, 1980. 

The selected candidate will be required to pass a medical examination 
and to contribute to the superannuation fund. 

J. KENNEDY ALLERTON, Town Clerk. 

Municipal Offices, 

Worthing. 
February 7th, 1930. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 


HE COUNCIL of the College invites applications for the 
appointment of a Professor to “ The Montague Burton Chair of Indus- 
trial Relations.” 
Salary, £800 per annum. ; 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned by whom 75 
‘copies of application and testimonials must be received on or _ before 


March 15th, 1980. . 
D. J. A. BROWN, Registrar. 
University College, 
Cardiff. 
February 4th, 1980. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 

for the University Readership in French Language and Literature, 
tenable at Birkbeck College. Salary £500 a year. Applications (12 copies) must 
be received not later than first post on April 9th, 1980, by the Academic 
Registrar, University of London, S.W.7, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. 





CITY OF LEICESTER. 
SSISTANT WANTED, for Muniment Room and other work. 


Applicants must be well-educated and _ possess a knowledge of 
palaeography and of the care of documents. Commencing salary £200 per 
annum. Three recent testimonials must be furnished. Apply not later than 
February 22nd, to The Director, The Museum, Leicester. 


STAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Assistant 
Librarian in the Staffordshire County Library. Salary, £250 per annum. 
Forms of application and further particulars may obtained from the 
undersigned. Applications, marked “ Library,’’ must be returned not later 
than February 28th, 1980. 

F. A. HUGHES, 


Director of Education. 
County Education Offices, 
tafford. 








Other classified small advertisements will be 
found on page 685 of this issue. 
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occasional hints how the plays may be staged to-day—the 
costume, the pauses, the maximum of scenery, and the small 
use permitted of that ‘‘ dangerous weapon ”’ the blue pencil, 
He remarks of modern-dress presentations of Shakespeare 
that they are ‘‘as inappropriate as archeological Shake- 
speare, and for the same good reason.” Dealing thus with 
the methods of the day, Mr. Granville-Barker might well 
have added an excursus upon the filming of Shakespeare. 
The fluidity of the Shakespearian stage might find in the 
‘talkies’ a fluidity in many ways analogous. On the 
screen scenes glide with great ease from one time or place 
into another. The Fairbanks-Pickford version of ‘‘ The 
Shrew ” taught us little ; the long speeches were deliberately 
cut. But in an ideal world Mr. Granville-Barker might 
already be showing practically upon the screen that an 
uncurtailed Shakespeare need not be static. 


DIGGING DOWN TO THE FLOOD 


Ur of the Chaldees: A Record of Seven Years of Excavation. 
3y C. LEONARD WOOLLEY. (Benn. 7s, 6d.) 


Ir was fortunate that lack of funds closed down the excava- 
tions at Ur that were being conducted by Mr. J. E. Taylor 
as long ago as 1854. Had the work continued at that time 
irreparable damage might have been done, and probably 
all that would have rewarded the diggers would have been 
a meagre and miscellaneous collection of unrelated and 
unrecognizable finds. Three-quarters of a century in the 
art of excavation is a long time, and the haphazard methods 
of an earlier archeology could never have revealed the suc- 
cessive stages of Sumerian culture and the fundamental 
historicity of Sumerian legend which Mr. Woolley’s 
cautious and knowledge-inspired methods have brought to 
light. Especially commendable has been the care with 
which every step downwards through the great mound has 
been documented before further excavation destroyed the 
evidence for ever. As Mr. Woolley pertinently explains, 
excavation of the sort carried out in the royal and other 
cemeteries is essentially work of destruction, for all that is 
left of the graves uncovered and passed by is a great yawn- 
ing pit signifying nothing even to the most discerning eye, 
and it is therefore on the thoroughness of the note-taking 
more than on the importance of the objects found that the 
ultimate value of the work depends. 

It is this note-taking which Mr. Woolley, anticipating 
the detailed official report, here summarizes, in as fine a 
story of scientific investigation as the annals of archeology 
have to show. Happily the Sumerians, even as early as 
3500 B.c., were a literate people, and the oldest royal graves 
have yielded seals with engraved and decipherable names, 
probably those of their occupants ; while at higher levels 
history and archeological discovery have been consistently 
complementary. Hence, though Mr. Woolley tells us that 
the present book is rather a story of excavation than a 
history of Sumer, much of that history is disclosed in it. 

The richness and variety of the discovered culture is 
already well known to us from the reports issued from time 
to time to the Press and from the admirable exhibitions of 
finds that have been held at the British Museum. Here, 
however, we have under one cover the connected story of 
the excavations and of the way in which such fragile works 
of art as the wonderful harps from the death pits were 
reconstructed from the matrices of earth in which their form 
had been preserved, though all that was perishable in 
their construction had long ago perished. The lifting intact 
of the delicate mosaic pictures of the Sumerian King in 
peace and at war, which decorate the ‘‘ Standard of Ur,” 
and the filling out of the crushed figure of ‘‘ the ram caught 
in a thicket,” are also fully described. Yet for all these 
notable finds, it is perhaps the partial corroboration of the 
King-list of the first dynasty of Ur, and the discovery that 
the Sumerian legend of a universal flood may have been 
based on-an historical partial inundation, indubitable signs 
of which Mr. Woolley has found, that are the most signal 
of his successes. It really seems that antediluvian may yet 
be as historical a time in ancient Mesopotamia as pre-war 
is in modern Europe. 

The book is well illustrated. 
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NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Vile Bodies. By EVELYN WAUGH. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Waugh is very clever and very amusing, but, above 
all, he is smart. The only book which could be read 
immediately after this one without giving the impression of 
dowdiness is ‘‘ Decline and Fall,’’ last year’s model by 
the same artist. One feels the same awe-stricken admira- 
tion for it as one feels for ‘‘ the last word” in a car or a 
hat or any other triumphant expression of the spirit, not of 
the age, but of the actual moment—the sort of thing which 
forces the unsnobbish and the unworldly to a sudden realiza- 
tion of their own bagginess and bulginess and drives them 
to retailiate by raising irrelevant objections to the creation 
on moral grounds. Whether there is more in it than that, 
whether, so successfully built for speed it is also built to 
last, one has noidea. Nor, being at the moment so extremely 
entertaining, does that seem to matter. 


The Methodist Faun. By ANNE PARRISH. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 


Miss Parrish has followed up her satirical sketch ‘‘ All 
Kneeling ’’ with a serious novel which is sincere and not 
without interest. This is the story of a young provincial 
American who is torn between a mystical passion for nature 
and the emotions of a rather abnormally sensitive adoles- 
cence. He falls in love with the girl who as a child hada 
particular glamour for him ; she marries and goes to New 
York, where he meets her and is disillusioned. He returns 
to his home in despair, and marries a local young woman 
who is in love with him. His subsequent unhappiness drives 
him more and more to the solace of the woods, and he dies 
of pneumonia, caused by an expedition in bad weather. The 
most convincing character in the book is Martha, the 
priggish wife, who gives the following superb advice about 
a poster for a Methodist partv: ‘‘ Just (do) something Christ- 
massy and unusual that gives the idea of a Cake-Bake.”’ 

* * * 
God’s = A Novel in Woodcuts. 
7s. 6d. 


‘*God’s Man” is a series of wood-cuts, described as a 
novel ; the plot is ordered strictly as a five-act tragedy ; 
the distortion of the sets, and the symbolism necessary to 
tell a story in pictures (for instance, the dollar-mark on the 
girl’s shoulder) are borrowed from the films. To use wood- 
cuts for such a purpose gives a curiously anatomical effect ; 
you seem to be shown the muscles by which the same face 
takes on such different expressions. Hence you feel the 
author undertands his characters very analytically and com- 
pletely, and yet it has the charm of extreme stylization (not 
in itself very fruitful) that belongs to a puppet show. The 
Artist (a Germanized Shelley) signs a contract with a black 
figure for a magical brush and money to pay the innkeeper; 
he is taken up by the Rich and given a Mistress ; having 
escaped at last from the wicked city he finds a Wife in the 
mountains ; but the black figure demands to be painted, and 
turns out to be Death. Beautiful, very able, and in its way 
profound, it is in total effect rather trivial. 


* * * 


By LYND WARD. (Cape. 


It’s a Great War. By MARY LEE. (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


The title, and much of the contents, of Miss Lee’s War 
Book suggest militant feminism ; women have made good 
in this department too. She writes in the historic present 
participle . . . she, writing . . . a style, very irritating... 
using jerks and dots. ... Mr. Wyndham Lewis says some- 
where that this is done by feminine types who wish to 
appear virile. The war itself is made monstrous and con- 
vincing enough, but one feels the worst thing about it was 
that it let the young men get to Paris without a good 
woman to look after them. The heroine’s main business is 
to appear innocent in the Y.M.C.A., and often remind the 
soldiers of their mothers ; there are long, gloating descrip- 
tions of the rowdy ones who are shy. She never meets a 
man without deciding just how much she can get out of 
him (for the Cause, you understand) by exploiting her sex, 
and just what danger there is of his raping her. Of course 
a pure-minded girl ought to feel like this (it is one long 
sermon, said the NEw YORK WORLD), but beside its laborious 
documentation the lusts of ‘‘ All Quiet’’ seem adventurous 
and to be respected. 

Shepherds 
7s. 6d.) 
Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith likes a lady to court a farmer- 

boy ; the theme recurs in her writings. She enjoys and 

She like? 


in Sackcloth. By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. (Cassell. 


understands very fully the English social system. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 


The two hundred and twenty-third ordinary general meeting 
of the proprietors of the Gas Light and Coke Company was 
held on February 7th at the chief office of the company, 
Horseferry Road, Westminster. 

Smk DAvID MILNE-Watson, LL.D., D.L, (the governor of the 
company), presided. 

THE SECRETARY (Mr. W. L. Galbraith) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting. The report and accounts were taken as 
read. 

THE CHAIRMAN said: The year under review has been a 
record one in the company’s experience, a greater quantity of 
gas having been sold than in any previous year. This was 
largely due to the prolonged spell of cold weather which we 
had at the beginning of 1929. 





A RECORD OUTPUT OF GAS 
There was an actual increase in sales of gas over the 
previous year of 4} per cent., representing a quantity of over 
2,000 million cubic feet, and we had a record day’s Output on 
February 15th of over 240 million cubic feet. I am glad to say 
that, notwithstanding the abnormal demand, we were able to 
give a satisfactory supply of gas during the whole period. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE ON DEVELOPMENTS 
Coming to the details of the accounts, I will take the capital 
account first. You will see that we have spent £53,000 on land, 
mostly in connection with the sites required for showrooms ; 
£215,000 on buildings and machinery, representing new gas- 
holders, ships and showroom premises ; £230,000 on mains and 
service pipes ; £77,000 on meters ; £182,000 on stoves—in all, an 





“expenditure of £757,000, against which we have written off 


£102,000, sO that there has been a net addition to our capital 
expended of £655,000. This is a large sum, but it is fully justi- 
fied by the rapid growth of the company’s business, which has 
made it not only necessary that new plant should be provided, 
but that our mains should be extended and new meters and 
stoves supplied. 

On the other side of the account, you will notice that we 
have cancelled £42,000 Ordinary stock under the redemption 
scheme contained in the Act of 1903 and £181,000 Six per Cent. 
Brentford Redeemable Debeniture Stock. 


SATISFACTORY WORKING COSTS 

Turning now to the revenue account, coal and oil cost more, 
as Will be readily understood, owing to the increased quantities 
required for the extra make of gas. You will, I am sure, con- 
sider it satisfactory that, with an increase of 43 per cent. in our 
business, the gross cost of manufacture was only £70.000 more 
than the previous year, or just over 1 per cent. Distribution 
costs also show an increase, but that was largely due to meet- 
ing the increased demands for gas appliances and keeping them 
thoroughly up to date. 

The item of £49,000 appearing in the accounts with regard 
to the Grays and Tilbury and Pinner amalgamations represents 
the greater part of the cost incurred. 


REDUCED RETURN FROM RESIDUALS 


You will see that the revenue from gas went up by £292,000, 
and rentals of meters, stoves, and automatic fittings increased 
by £65,000. The only weak spot on that side of the account 
is to be found in residuals. Although coke gave us an increased 
revenue of £67,000. the other products fell away by over 
£134,000, tar and its products accounting for the bulk of this. 
The fall in the tar receipts is a very serious matter for the 
company, and one which is receiving our most careful con- 
sideration. 

We have drawn £35,000 out of the special purposes fund in 
connection with the expenditure arising out of the Holborn 
explosion in December, 1928, and the setthement of claims. For 
this purpose we placed a sum of £50,000 during the year to 
the credit of that fund. 1 shall return to the question of the 
explosion later on in my remarks. 

With regard to the general balance-sheet, I think there is 
nothing special to call your attention to, except that, while we 
had a sum of £550,000 on deposit with our bankers at the end 
of 1928, to-day we have an overdraft of £225,000. This is 
accounted for, of course, by the expenditure of capital and the 
redemption of stocks to which I referred when dealing with 
the capital account. 


THE NET RESULT 

To summarize, the net result of the year’s working is that, 
after paying the full statutory dividend for the June half-year 
and contributing £50,000 to the special purposes fund, there 
remains a balance of £815.000, out of which we are enabled to 
declare the usual ‘dividends on the Four per Cent. ,Consoli- 
dated Preference stock and the Three and a-Half per Cent. 
Maximum stock and the statutory dividend of £5 12s. per cent. 
per annum on the Ordinary stock. This together with the 
contribution of £20,000 payable in respect of the redemption 
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fund, will absorb £670,000 and leave £145,000 to be carried for- 
ward to the credit of the current year’s accounts—a slight 
decrease On the amount brought forward from the year 1928. 


NEW TYPES OF CARBONIZING PLANT 


We have also put in hand the imstallation of coke ovens, 
to which I referred last year. The order for the plant was 
placed last July with Messrs. Koppers, of Sheffield, and it should 
be working in two years’ time. The ovens will carbonize 
1,200 tons of coal per day, and will embody in their construc- 
tion all that is best in coke oven practice. The plant is being 
erected at Beckton, and it is being so laid down that should 
experience show that further installations are desirable, ex- 
tensions can readily be undertaken, Other makes of carboniz- 
ing plant are also receiving every attention ; last month we put 
into Operation a large installation of continuous vertical retorts, 
and we shall shortly have several benches of intermittent 
verticals at work. The policy of the Board ensures that new 
types of plant, as they are proved capable ef reducing manufac- 
turing costs, are quickly adopted, and in this way the whole 
plant of the company is maintained in a highly efficient state. 


‘““GLOCO ”"—A NEW SOLID SMOKELESS FUEL 


The low temperature plant at Richmond was put into artion 
last March, and since then has worked continuously. The 
smokeless fuel produced has been placed on the market under 
the name of ‘‘Gloco.”’ It lights very easily, burns freely, and 
gives a bright and cheerful fire. We have received many letters 
expressing appreciation of its qualities as a fuel, over 8,000 
tons having been sold. To keep the plant working at full 
capacity 3,000 tons have to be sold every month. We are, 
therefore, hoping that a greater number of those who still 
prefer open fires will take advantage of the opportunity that 
is now afforded them of using a fuel which will give the warmth 
and comfort they desire without distributing smoke and soot. 


CAPITAL POWERS 

The authorized capital of the Company will now be over 
£40,000,000, of which all but some £3,000,000 has been issued. 
Under the provisions of our Act of 1926 the borrowing powers 
of the company were fixed at a sum which was equal to one- 
half of the share capital then existing. By the Gas Under- 
takings Act of 1929 the company may borrow up to half of 
the aggregate amount of the paid-up share capital for the time 
being, including any premiums paid in respect thereof. The 
effect of this will be to give the company further borrowing 
powers in respect of premiums paid on the share capital. 

The Gas Undertakings Act, 1929, which was passed by the 
late Government, will be of considerable advantage to the gas 
industry generally though there is still need for further legisla- 
tion before the industry can be regarded as being in a position 
to meet modern business requirements. It is hoped that before 
very long, though it cannot be looked for this Session, legisla- 
tion will be introduced to enable the industry to develop on 
a proper business basis. 


THE HOLBORN EXPLOSION 


You will remember that the last time I addressed you I 
briefly referred to the Holborn explosion, which had only just 
occurred, Since that time the Commission which was appointed 
io report on the matter came to certain conclusions, and though 
we were not satisfied that our gas necessarily provided the 
explosive mixture, we thought it well, in view of the Commis- 
sion’s findings, to get into touch with the Post Office. After 
some negotiation it was agreed that the company and the 
Post Office should each bear half the cost of compensation to 
third parties. I am glad to say that already a very large 
number of claims have been settled, the cost of which is in- 
cluded in the sum of £35,000 already referred to. There are 
some claims yet to be settled, and naturally there will be 
something more to add to the cost, but I am sure you will 
be relieved to know that the loss, though a grievous one, is 
not calculated to hurt the company seriously. (Applause.) 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


With regard to the future prospects of the company, I may 
say that we are every day increasing the outlets for the sale 
of gas by the installation of large numbers of appliances and, 
providing a winter is not unusually mild, as this one has so 
far been, we shall in due course reap the reward. 


THREATENED BY THE COAL BILL 


The question which is causing us the most anxiety at the 
present moment is the Government Coal Mines Bill. I have on 
more than one occasion called attention to the vices inherent 
in Part 1 of this Bill, but it is a matter of such grave impor- 
iance to our industry and to the country that I have no hesita- 
tion in referring again to this measure at some length. The gas 
industry is largely, indeed almost entirely, dependent upon coal 
for the manufacture of gas. It is true that oil in considerable 
quantities is purchased for carburetting water gas, but in the 
year 1928, to take the latest figures that are available, car- 
buretted water gas only amounted to, say, 15 per cent. of the 
total gas manufactured in this country. You will see, therefore, 
how vitally important is the question of coal supplies and coal 
prices to the industry. 

The accusation is levelled againsi us that we, as an in- 
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to describe the mellow sleep of the parsonage, and she likes 
to stage a row sufficient to stir it up and show its good 
qualities. These tastes make her very agreeable. But the 
most striking thing about her is as much theological as 
esthetic ; she can use the Christian sacrificial language in- 
telligently and beautifully ; it is a pleasure to read someone 
who both believes in the religion and understands it. 


* . . 


The Broken Magnet. By BRENDA MUIR MACKENZIE. (Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d.) 
Margaret Trevelyan is only really accustomed to 


Claridge’s, but she insists on marrying a Canadian mining 
engineer called Roddy, because she wants to rough it and 
have a mate. At first everything is right:— 

“*Oh! What a heavenly place is Canada,’ she cried ; 
and Lady Pitt and Roddy both laughed in a pleased and 
well-fed manner.” 

But then Roddy turns out to have an elderly mistress who 
will not be shaken off, and Margaret meets a young English- 
man on the boat who, unlike her husband, is an adept at 
badinage. So there are mutual suspicions and a divorce ; 
Margaret comes back to England, and, even when he admits 
he has misjudged her, will not rough it any more. 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


CALIBAN’S DUPLICATE BRIDGE 
CONTEST (IV) 


HAND No. 7 

@ 10653 

= 733 

o 94 

* 8652 
®@ AQ4 @ K872 
9 64 °9 J1098 
o AK > Q63 
*¢ Q3J10943 + A7 





Q5 
8752 


"Tica is a hand which is almost certain to work out 
advantageously for A B (which, of course, does not 
matter in a Duplicate Bridge Contest where the 
players are organized in teams, each team attacking at one 
table and defending at another). The problem presented to 
A and B—of turning their superiority to the best account— 
is, however, a very pretty one. 

At three tables, Z opened the bidding with One Heart, 
which is, I think, the correct call. In each case A called 
Two Clubs—also, in my judgment, correct. Y, of course, 
passed. But at this point a difference of opinion asserted 
itself. At one table, B called Two No-Trumps, which is 
what I should have done myself. With a certain stopper in 
Hearts, and a call of Clubs from one’s partner, there is at 
least every hope of the contract being made; though the 
great strength of A’s hand comes to B as a pleasant sur- 
prise. At the other two tables, B passed, whereupon, in 
each ease, Z called Two Diamonds. At one table, Two 
Diamonds was left in (this was pusillanimous of A) ; at the 
other, A overcalled with Three Clubs, and elicited from B 
the desired response of Two No-Trumps. 

At the remaining table, Z opened with One Diamond, 
which, to my mind, is quite wrong, and then, after A had 
shown his Clubs, called Two Hearts. The Two Hearts, also, 
is a bad call ; Z’s partner has not spoken, and—with Hearts 
trumps—he may well make only three or four tricks. In 
fact, the Two Heart call was defeated by four tricks. 

Z’s contract was also defeated by two tricks—at the 
table where he was left in with Two Diamonds. But this 
was the cheapest ‘‘ save ’’ that his side could have effected ; 
in other words, a moral victory. AB scored 114 points at 
this table, whereas at two tables they made game in No- 
Trumps—155 points—and at the fourth (as I have mentioned) 
184 points—the sequel to Z’s incorrect call of Two Hearts. 


— 
~— 
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At three tables, Z’s first call was No Bid ; at the fourth, 
a Spade. This last call is not defensible ; the hand has only 
one quick trick in it, and very little strength anywhere. 
Nevertheless, Z escaped the retribution which might well 
have fallen upon him. A passed ; Y called Two Hearts ; B 
showed his Diamonds ; Z supported the Hearts (thus over- 
calling his hand for the second time), and A raised the 
Diamond bid to Four. Y doubled—which, on his partner’s 
calling, was justified—and Y Z defeated the contract by one 
trick. 

To return now to the other tables, at which there was 
an initial pass. At one, A called a Diamond. (This, to my 
mind, is carrying too far the theory that two quick tricks 
should be shown. A has practically nothing else in his 
hand, and his partner—calling No-Trumps—would have a 
justifiable grievance when his Dummy went down). ei 
showed his Hearts ; B supported the Diamonds ; and Three 
Diamonds was the final call. By some process, which is not 
very clear to me, A B contrived to make four. 

At the other two tables, A passed as well as Z. At one, 
Y opened with a Club; at the other, with a Heart. At 
both, the final call was Three Hearts. At both, the contract 
was, of course, defeated—by two tricks and three tricks 
respectively. 

The correct bidding of this hand presents difficulties. 
My own view, after careful consideration, is that the hand 
ought to have been thrown in. No one has enough material 
for a sound initial bid. The fact that A B could have made 


game in No-Trumps is, of course, no answer to this con- 
tention. 


FOSCD 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


Bacu's third Suite in D major is better known than the 
second, which was recently recorded by H.M.V., and nearly 
everyone knows the second movement in its form ‘‘ Air on 
G string,’’ for it was used by Mr. Noel Coward in his revue. 
There is no reason why the whole Suite should not be just 
as popular, and it is played quite well by the Orchestra of 
the Brussels Royal Conservatoire (Three 12-in. records. 
9916-8. 4s. 6d. each). Another orchestral work recorded is 
Tchaikowsky’s Symphony No. 4 (Five 12-in. records. 
L2366-70. 6s. 6d. each). The Fourth Symphony has never 
been as popular as the ‘* Pathétique ’’ or perhaps even the 
Fifth, but it is a good example of his genius which combined 
such high gifts with the most exaggerated and tawdry 
absurdity. When he wrote it, he had reached in his life 
the acme of melancholic despair, having discovered, after 
twenty days of marriage, an unconquerable aversion to his 
wife. The Symphony, according to him, records in music 
the agonies of his heart, though he has some difficulty in 
explaining the ingenious third movement. Willem Mengel- 
berg and his Concertgebouw Orchestra play the work, as 
usual, with spirit and intelligence. 

The best vocal record is by Mr. Norman Allin, Bass, 
who sings the two fine Purcell airs from ‘t The Tempest,”’ 
‘* See, the Heavens smile’’ and ‘‘ Arise, ve subterranean 
winds *’ (9929. 4s. 6d.). Mr. Francis Russell does quite well 
with the Prize Song from the ‘ Meistersinger,’’ and even 
better with ‘‘ Sound an alarm’ from ‘* Judas Maccabeus ”’ 
(9924. 4s. 6d.). Marjorie Kennedy-Fraser once more gives 
us four of the popular ‘‘ Songs of the Hebrides” (9922. 
4s. 6d.). Among instrumental records Irene Scharrer plays 


with considerable brilliance Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody on 
the pianoforte (9920. 4s. 6d.). 
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COMPANY MEETING~+(Gas Light & Coke Co.) continued. 


dustry, are paying an unfair price for our coal, but it needs 
no lengthy argument to show that this accusation is without 
foundation. Gas coal, like any other coal, is bought in the 
open market and the prices paid are the market prices. If any- 
pody is to blame, it is not the buyers, but the sellers for selling 
coal at an unremunerative price. It is quite impossible for the 
buyer to be both buyer and seller. How can a buyer of coal, 
having come tO agreement upon price with a colliery, go to 
his Board and say, ‘‘ I have bought coal at ‘x’ shillings, but I 
find that this is not a remunerative price for the colliery, and I 
therefore propose to pay more."’ (Laughter.) I repeat, if any- 
body is to blame for low prices it is the collieries and not the 
consumer. 





CREATING A MONOPOLISTIC TRUST 


It is not, however, as we all know, the selling price of coal 
that has induced the Government to introduce the Coal Mines 
Bill, It is their decision to shorten the miners’ hours of work 
which has forced them, as wages are not to be reduced, to 
placate the coalowners by enabling the latter to obtain higher 
prices for their coal. To achieve this result the Government 
are, in effect, forcing the coal industry to convert itself into 
a monopolistic trust, and have so framed the measure that no 
effective control over the owners, nor any real safeguard for 
the consumer, can be devised. 

When I spoke the other day protesting against this Bill, I 
was attacked by a colliery owner, who said that I ought to have 
known better. I ought not, he stated, to have attacked the Bill 
because the gas industry, which I represent, was itself really a 
trust. Such a statement is entirely misleading. There is no 
comparison between the statutory position of the gas industry 
and that proposed under the Government Bill for the mining 
industry. The gas industry is strictly limited as to the divi- 
dends it can distribute. As you know, under the sliding scale, 
if we increase the price of gas we must decrease the dividend. 


This altogether prevents the exploitation of the public by gas 
undertakings. 


THE BUYER DEFENCELESS 


Such check, however, is wholly lacking in the Coal Trust 
proposals, and the public is, to all intents and purposes, left 
defenceless. That is the crux of the whole matter; the gas 
industry is so controlled that it cannot abuse its powers; the 
coal industry is to be enabled to take advantage of a statutory 
mopopely to squeeze high prices from coal users, free from 
any restrictions as to the dividends it can pay and without any 
guarantee that the extra money it is taking from coal con- 
sumers will be applied in making the industry more efficient. 

In the past, Governments have always looked with suspicion 
on Trusts and have endeavoured to put a check on their opera- 
tions. Here we have the spectacle of a Government deliberately 
setting up a Trust and, at the same time, making no provisions 
—or, at any rate, no adequate provision—for ensuring that the 
Trust does not abuse its power. 


DIFFERENTIAL INJUSTICE TO GAS 


This trustification will adversely affect all coa] consumers 
in this country—domestic and industrial—but the gas industry 
most of all. The spokesmen both of the Government and of 
the coal industry have unequivocally stated that the gas indus- 
try must pay more for its coal. Part 1 of the Bill enables the 
coalowners to levy taxation upon any section of the com- 
munity, not merely for the purpose of recouping the coal in- 
dustry for the increased costs of production due to shortened 
hours, but also for subsidizing the export of coal. But the 
matter does not end there, for the coalowners can weight the 
scales in favour of their own fuels (household coal and coke- 
oven coke) as against our fuels (gas and gasworks’ coke). 

Part 1 of the Bill is both bad and unfair. It will increase 
the cost of living. It will prejudice the manufacture of British- 
made goods by supplying foreign rivals with cheaper coal. 
It permits the coalowners to impose indirect taxation upon such 
classes of the community as they think fit. The coal industry, 


the foreign manufacturer, and the oil companies alone will reap 
the benefit. 


A BOUNDEN DUTY 


_ There are 36,009,000 people enjoying the benefit of gas in 
this country, There are some 113,000 persons directly employed 
y the gas industry, and immense numbers indirectly em- 
ployed. These are heavy responsibilities, and I have no hesita- 
uon in saying that, faced as we are with this partisan measure, 
it is the bounden duty of one and all to leave no stone unturned 
to ensure the rejection in toto of Part 1 of this Bill. (Applause. ) 
I cannot sit down without a word of praise to the staff and 
workmen generally for their excellent work during the past 
year. (Applause.) It was a trying one in many respects, and 
they rose splendidly to the occasion. 

I should like also to note with pleasure the continued pro- 
gress and success of co-partnership in the company. During 
the year the co-partners have added £96,000 to the amount of 
stock which they hold, the total sum now reaching as large 
a figure as £800,000. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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LECTURES. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


COURSE of Two Lectures on ‘‘ L°IDEE DE DIEU DANS LA 
PHILOSOPHIE DE DESCARTES ” will be given by M. le PROFESSEUR 

E. GILSON (Professor of the Philosophy of the Middle Ages in the University 
of Paris), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 28th, and MONDAY, MARCH 8rd, at 5.80 p.m. At the 
First Lecture the Chair will be taken by PROFESSOR JOHN MACMURRAY, 
M.A. (Grote Professor of Philosophy of Mind and Logic in the University). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. Se 
EDWIN DELLER, Principal. 
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SATISFIED AUTHORS 


Extracts from recent letters from my Authors. 


‘* I feel | must write to thank you for the really artistic binding and finish of my book. ? 
was very delighted with it. But it is more than that of which | wish to express my appreciation 
—there has been faith in the book, and a kindly and understanding manner of dealing with 


e author. 
‘* 1 am delighted with the book and consider that the whole format is good.” 
“* Printed beautifully, and well got up.” 
on tam delighted h the format cf the book, and think the whole thing has been extremely 
bed am very pleased with the appearance and general turn-out of the book—it could not 


= late turning out such elegant vol ° 
va: u on turnin such an ume.” 
**1 think it is ae well done.” 
- ——? attractive.’’ 
‘1 think the format very pleasing, and am more than pleased with the accuracy of the 


rinting.’’ 
1 with the book, and the wrapper is distinctive.’’ 


™ are extrem: 
“1 am delighted h the manner in which you have produced my book. - . Aa 
should realise how much he owes to his collaborators in this matter.” 





All MSS. submitted by Authors receive prompt 
and careful attention. 


GEORGE ROBERTS 24, Gt. Russell 


9 Street, W.C.1. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK 
BANK RATES AND WHOLESALE PRICES—INDIA 


¥ the Bank of England were to call in M. Coué to help 

their other experts advise upon the cure of our indus- 

trial troubles, we imagine that the Bank officials would 
be asked to repeat each morning: ‘* Bank rate is feeling 
lower and lower.”’ That is the thought to keep constantly 
in mind. City people in Berlin, London, New York, and 
Chicago were at any rate sent home last week-end cheered 
by the reductions in Bank rate in their respective centres. 
That their cheerfulness did not leave any impression upon 
the stock markets is small wonder. In this country we 
shall not escape by sudden leaps and bounds from the con- 
sequences of what Mr. Keynes described as a first-class 
economic disaster—namely, the fall of 20 per cent. in our 
wholesale prices since 1924, The Economist index showed 
a further decline in wholesale prices of 2.5 per cent. in 
January, the index for textiles falling over 7 per cent. to 
a level 44 per cent. below its average for 1924. We have to 
get down, as Mr. Keynes urges, to really low Bank rates— 
let us say, 24 per cent. for Paris, 3 per cent. for New York, 
and 3} per cent. for London. And on the London Stock 
_Exchange we have also to get rid of political uncertainties. 
There is the question of the repeal of the motor-car, motor 
tyre, silk, and sugar duties, which is disturbing a number 
of markets. There is also the threat of the Coal Mines Bill 
which is upsetting the industrial markets generally—in par- 
ticular, the railway, electricity supply, and gas companies 
—the railways in spite of increased dividend distributions. 
The Chairman of the Gas Light and Coke Company pro- 
tested strongly against the Coal Mines Bill in his speech 
last week. While the gas industry, he said, was so con- 
trolled that it cannot abuse its powers, the coal industry 
is to be enabled to take advantage of a statutory monopoly 
to squeeze high prices from coal users, free from any 
restrictions as to the dividends it can pay, and without 
any guarantee that the extra money it is taking from coal 
consumers will be applied in making the industry more 
efficient. We shall hear further complaints from the Chair- 
men of the railways at their forthcoming meetings. 

* *” aa 


No fault can be found with the technical efficiency of 
our monetary machine in the City. On Friday, February 
Tth, a £6,000,000 short-term loan for the Government of 
India was underwritten. In the morning papers of Mon- 
day, February 10th, the Bank of England advertised a 
prospectus of thirty-three lines, and at half-past ten the 
lists were closed—the loan being about six times over- 
subscribed. On Tuesday morning subscribers had their 
allotment letters on their desks, and by the afternoon the 
* stags ’? had sold their stock at § to § premium. New 
York could not beat the machine-gun rapidity of that 
£6,000,000 performance. With these words of praise we 
pass to criticism. The prospectus was absolutely devoid of 
financial or economic information. Only the bald state- 
ment was made that the proceeds of the issue would be 
applied towards repayment of £6,000,000 India Bills. We 
may recall that after years of painful struggle those of us 
who demand the opportunity for more intelligent invest- 
ment finally induced the Australian Commonwealth and 
States to print the necessary details of Government debt, 
finance, and trade in their new loan prospectuses. It is 
disheartening to be let down by India—at a time, too, when 
it is imperative that India should set a correct attitude and 
show the world what its credit is worth. Surely the Bank 
of England can persuade the India Office that in these 
days to publish a loan prospectus containing no financial 
information is a retrograde step. It has shocked some 
investors, also, to find the Government of India offering 
6 per cent. bonds at 99, repayable at par in June, 1932, 
or at 101 a year later. The fact that the issue was heavily 


“ stacged ’? showed that the City would have underwritten 
on a 5% per cent. basis. 


the loan 


IN THE CITY 


6 PER CENT. LOAN—AUSTRALIA AND BRAZIL 

It is curious that while India, with a Nationalist 
Party demanding complete independence and threatening 
repudiation of debt, can get a £6,000,000 loan on a 6 per 
cent. basis more than six times oversubscribed in hali an 
hour, the Commonwealth of Australia, whose Prime 
Minister has just declared that the possibility of Australia 
postponing its interest payments to overseas investors or 
failing in any way to meet its obligations is unthinkable, 
would probably fail at the present time to get a £6,000,000 
loan underwritten even on a 6} per cent. basis. Why is it? 
The reason is that India loans are a political, while Aus- 
tralia loans are an economic risk, and that experience has 
shown that of the two the economic risks are more serious 
than the political. The public debt of india is of slender 
proportions in relation to its actual and potential wealth. 
India may be suffering from a trade depression, but it has 
no serious economic problem. The risk in lending money 
to India is merely that Mr. Gandhi’s party will make the 
collection of revenues impossible by a campaign of civil 
disobedience, a contingency which the British Government 
regards as remote. On the other hand, the Commonwealth 
Government, with all the good Empire will in the world, 
is finding it difficult to remit funds to this country, partly 
because of the shrinkage in the value of wool (its primary 
export), partly because of the partial failure of the wheat 
crop, and partly because it cannot obtain in London or 
New York the loan moneys which it has been used to 
(we have always pointed out that Australia was in effect 
paying the interest on its old loans out of the proceeds of 
new). Hence it has already been obliged to ship gold. 
The shipment of £7,000,000 which is now on its way to 
London brings the total gold shipped from Australia since 
July last to over £17,000,000. 

* * * 


In the case of Brazilian Government stocks there is 
both a political and an economic risk.  JBrazil is going 
through a severe economic crisis as the result of the fall 
in coffee prices, and the breaking down of the Coffee Defence 
scheme. At the same time there is a presidential election 
in March, so that permanent measures for the modification 
of the Coffee Defence scheme will not be taken until the 
new President assumes office. We are informed that there 
is no fear of another bumper crop in 1930-31, and that as 
long as adequate measures providing for the disposal of the 
large surplus stocks of coffee and for a reduction in plant- 
ings are taken before July 1st, when the next coffee crop 
begins to be picked, all will be well. If the next crop 
turns out to be not much more than 10,000,000 bags, that 
is, half the size of the 1929-30 crop, the situation will 
quickly right itself, but it requires statesmanship, and in 
the meantime Brazilian Government stocks will require 
watching. 











RATIONALIZATION 


read 


the life of the far-seeing industrialist who was 
the real author of the rationalization movement : 


Walther Rathenau 


by COUNT HARRY KESSLER 16s 


‘His work and ideas, which place him alone as an 
industrial prophet, have done much and may do still 
more to transform the structure and aims of large- 
scale capitalism '—Walter Meakin inthe Daily News 
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February 15, 1930 


COMPANY MEETING, 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS 
COMPANY. 





The ordinary general meeting of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company was held on Wednesday last at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, London, E.C. 

Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. (the President), 
said in the course of his speech :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—The first paragraph of the Report 
informs you of the progress made during the past year in the 
number of our consumers and in our sales of gas. I ought to 
say at once, however, that there is no co-relation between the 
two sets of figures. The increase in the number of consumers 
has been almost entirely the result of building activities in the 
south-east area of our district, where new estates are being laid 
out on land which was until recently pasture with some tillage. 
Of these new houses some 3,500 were comprised in the schemes 
of public housing authorities, the remainder being constructed 
by private enterprise. It will be remembered that in laying out 
these estates a much larger area of vacant land per unit of 
inhabitant is taken than that ruling generally all over London, 
and it must follow that the cost of providing roads, sewers, 
water and gas is proportionately increased. In this | respect, 
therefore, we cannot hope that our new consumers will be as 
profitable to us as our older ones, since the capital costs for 
mains and services per therm sold must be perforce higher. 

I have said that there is no relation between the increased 
number of consumers and the increased consumption of gas 
which the Report records. The houses were being erected over 
the whole year, but the gas consumption varied with the 
climatic conditions, and these fluctuated widely during the 
period under review. If we take the first two months of the 
year, We had to meet a considerable increase in the demand for 
gas averaging 13 per cent. and rising upon one occasion to 
nearly 39 per cent. On the other hand, owing to mildness of 
the winter season there was an aciual reduction during the 
last two months of the year in the quantity of gas consumed 
amounting to over 3 per cent., notwithstanding the increase in 
the number of consumers. 


TAR AND AMMONIA 


I now come to the paragraph dealing with our products, 
which are, as you know, coke, tar, and ammonia. As regards 
the most important, and in the past wo frequently the most 
despised one, coke, I really feel this is now coming into its 
own. We have been very much impressed with the growing 
importance of this change, and have spent a good deal of money 
in adding to our grading, cleaning, and storage plants to 
improve the characteristics of our product. Our main difficulty 
to-day is not, however, in regard to our own processes, but 
that which arises from the impurity, the shale and stone, in 
fact, contained in the coal. We shall complete this year a large- 
scale plant at Rotherhithe by which we hope to make substantial 
progress in overcoming this difficulty, and we are anxiously 
looking forward to putting it to work. 


THE INCREASED CAPITAL POWERS 


Two years ago you authorized an application to Parliament 
for an increase of our capital powers. The Bill duly became 
law, but owing to an oversight a year ago you were not asked 
to authorize the issue of that capital as and when required. 
That omission you are now asked to rectify, as the time is 
approaching when an issue will have to be made. Our bank 
loan is not, it is true, excessive, but we are using in our busi- 
ness a larger proportion of our employees’ funds than is con- 
sidered desirable, and we ought to replace some of this by 
new capital. 

The recommended dividend on the year’s working is the 
modest one of 6} per cent. The amount added to the 5 per cent. 
allowed on our ordinary capital under the basic arrangement is 
in round figures £83,874, and a similar amount is therefore 
automatically paid over to the trustees of the co-partnership 
fund. It is also proposed to replace to the extent of £30,000 our 
recent drawings upon the special purposes fund for meeting 
extra charges in respect of purifier and gasholder repairs, and 
our endeavour will be to build up this fund as soon as possible 
more nearly to the limits prescribed and contemplated by our 
Acts. 


COAL-MINERS’ HOURS 


I have so far. left umtouched the most serious of all the 
matters with which we are face to face to-day. The late Lord 
Oxford aptly described coal as the “life blood” of the nation, 
and that is especially true of that part of the nation comprised 
by the gas industry. Of the 245 millions of tons raised in this 
conntry it uses but 16} millions, a disproportion which con- 
stitutes a great handicap in making its voice heard effectively 
compared with the organization which speaks for practically 
all. the proprietors of collieries on the one hand. or the union 
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which voices the aspirations of all the employees in them, on 
the other. 

No reference to the coal question would be complete without 
including that of hours, and I must say a word or two with 
regard to that befcre I come to the most important part of the 
subject to which I desire to direct your attention this afternoon. 
The primary duty of a trade union, the one that comes first 
and foremost before all others, is the finding of, and the main- 
tenance of its members in, employment ; that necessity is ever 
paramount in its leaders’ minds, and no one can wonder, least 
of all those who have had to face the spectre of unemployment, 
even with the relief given to-day by mutual insurance, that the 
avoidance of unemployment and the provision of regular work 
is the direction towards which their leaders first look for the 
amelioration of their members’ status. 


THE MARKETING’ SIDE 


I pass now to the marketing side of coal. It has been 
seriously suggested, and I say seriously because I understand 
the view has been accepted in Government circles, that—I quote 
letters in the Press of two or three weeks since—‘ gas producers 
have been using coal under cost for many years past owing 
to the foolish competition of gas coal pits’; and again: “ It is 
now well known to the majority of the public that for some 
years past gas companies have obtained supplies of fuel at 
prices very much lower than the cost of production.” And 
again: ‘‘Gas companies are stated to have formed buying 
rings by which they have played off one colliery against 
another.”’ Finally, the President of the Board of Trade is 
reported to have stated that ‘all parties recognized that they 
could not continue to sell coal to public utility enterprises like 
gas, electricity, railways, &c., either at a loss or at an unre- 
munerative level.’’ So far as London is concerned, those state- 
ments are ill-founded. I have been closely associated for the 
past twenty-five years with the purchase of the gas coal required 
by this company, and I can unhesitatingly say it has never been 
a member of any buying ring or other like organization. It has 
always bargained separately and independently for its supplies 
of coal. But it is said of us, ‘‘ You have not paid a fair price 
for your coal.”’ 


WHAT IS A_ FAIR PRICE? 


What is a fair price, and how can it be tested? We have 
gone, through our agent, on to the Coal Exchange and paid 
Within a few pence of the price we were asked, after, of course, 
the bargaining inseparable from all such matters. Some 
twenty-five years or sO ago we interested ourselves in the output 
of a new colliery in Durham, the district from which we mainly 
draw our supplies, We as users worked sympathetically with 
them as producers in their efforts to turn out coal suitable 
for gas production, and we have been customers of that colliery 
ever since. A few weeks ago it declared a dividend of 7} per 
cent. Does that support the suggestion that we have bought 
under the cost of production ? 

I have been associated for some sixteen years with a com- 
pany engaged in the supply of gas to some important cities 
on the Continent. The prices it has paid for Durham coal have 
been on the whole easier rather than harder as compared with 
London purchases. Is it suggested that this undertaking, too, 
has been paying less than the cost of production for its coal 
supplies abroad? Finally, let me quote the statement placed 
before the Samuel Commission on behalf of the coke oven 
owners to the effect that the average price at which coal was 
delivered including carriage to coke ovens for the period 
January ist to October 31st, 1925, was eleven shillings and six- 
pence per ton. To make the comparison on all fours, the cost 
of leadage averaging about another shilling should be added. 
But the difference remains sufficiently startling. During the 
same period the cost of our own supplies delivered at the port 
of shipment was eighteen shillings and elevenpence. It is no 
business of mine if a colliery undertaking forms a subsidiary 
company to erect and work coke ovens, but I have cause for 
complaint if it supplies that company with coal at a price below 
the market value and desires to make up the difference by 
charging me more. 


COMPULSORY AMALGAMATION OF COLLIERIES 


Lastly, I must say a few words about the compulsory amal- 
gamations of colliery undertakings, which are to be carried out 
by a body of Commissioners, the cost of whom, including their 
subsistence and other allowances, technical and other assistance, 
including valuers and expert help, is estimated to amount to 
a quarter of a million pounds sterling per annum. Most of 
those engaged in the conduct of industries on the large scale, 
whether as managers or accountants, have had some experience 
in amalgamations. Some have been successful, not a few have 
resulted in failures. But in any case amalgamation should be 
the willing fusion of two or more undertakings able to pool 
their experience and resources for the public good. It is 
suggested that every colliery should have a quota of production, 
Whether it is, producing coal economically or not; in other 
words, that the well-managed collieries will be prohibited from 
working full if the demand falls off. Of all proposals this 
seems to me most undesirable. 

The report »nd accounts were adopted and the creation an@d 
issue of furt! stock was approved. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to tl: 


“President, directors, and staff 
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The Europa Year Book 
The Encyclopaedia of Europe 
and 


International Who’s Who 


has, during the four years of its existence, gained the reputation of 
being the most comprehensive and authoritative work of reference on 
current European affairs. 


The publishers of EUROPA have now evolved a plan which will 
enable them greatly to increase its value. 


EUROPA WILL IN FUTURE BE PUBLISHED 
AS A LOOSE-LEAF CUMULATIVE DIRECTORY 


THE EUROPA SERVICE 

The primary material, equivalent to the Europa Year Book, 1930, 
will be issued in six monthly sections of approximately 128 pages: 
supplements embodying new information and all important changes will 
be supplied at two-monthly intervals, each providing the equivalent of 
a completely revised year book. A loose-leaf case will be supplied to 
subscribers, which, while having the appearance of an ordinary cloth- 


bound book, will enable obsolete pages to be removed and replaced 
with revised copies. 


The obvious advantages of this method will be: 


(1) be book will be continuously revised and up to 
ate. 
(2) It will eliminate the necessity for press cuttings 
and daily filing. 
(3) It will provide a permanent record of history in 
the making. 


The pre-publication subscription (before March 1st) to the new 
EUROPA SERVICE will be {2.2.0 for two years. After publication 
the cost will be {£2.12.6. The subscription will include the loose-leaf 
case, the primary material and twelve supplements. In addition sub- 
scribers will be entitled to request further information 
upon any point falling within the province of EUROPA. 





Subscriptions or inquiries should be sent to: 


EUROPA PUBLICATIONS LTD., 6, Duke Street, London, W.C.2 
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